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Three Weeks to Go 


HE days of 1938 are numbered. Three weeks hence and one 

more paragraph will have been added to the saga life insurance 

is writing. Approach to the end of any endeavor where success 
is self-dependent, engenders an emotional excitement that can 
contribute fair or ill. Under intelligent, understanding guidance, 
this mood can be a stimulant, effective in furthering a flagging 
purpose. Life insurance men should avail themselves of this re- 
action to conclude their year vigorously striving for increased 
production. 


Indices which monthly record national activity, industrial and 
financial-wise, present graphs that, for the first eleven months, are 
without consistency in pointing a way. An analyst might report 
that thus far men and enterprise work not with absorption but 
rather with distraction. There seems evident an overweening ’ 
willingness to be concerned with the degree of intensity that ; 
neighboring men and industries are applying to their appointed ; 
task of making progress and profits. A disposition to allow pre-' 
conceptions of others on the future of the nation’s economic 
status and its presumed needs has left an impress on the totals , 
which have been completed by the nation’s business. 


a 


Every aggregate of enterprise, however, for this year must in- | 
evitably contain many startling examples ‘of individuals and ' 
corporations which thus far and for the year, have composed | 
profitable records on greatly increased volume. Surely, concen- 
tration has been the enabling factor in obtaining objectives for 
these. Intensive effort during the next three weeks will enable 
many others to be grouped with these profit’makers. 


Business prosperity, for any year, is determined largely by 
results in volume and profit its leading industries produce. The 
performance of each enterprise, each corporation and each indi- 
vidual has a proportionate influence in the whole summation. No 
worthwhile performance and so no encouraging record can be 
achieved without the establishment, first, of a definite goal; sec- 
ond, a will to arrive at that objective, and third, a determination 
to strive with every resource and unremittingly and with sus- 
tained effort. 


Life insurance companies, through their field force, have a real 
opportunity to serve business and the families which it supports 
by a vigorously applied ambition to make December a record 
month of new business. During the last six months earning ca- 
pacity of the industrial classes has been above the previous 
average. Values have risen on the stock exchange. Christmas 
saving clubs are paying subscribers millions of dollars. The 
knowledge of the value of protection to men and their families is 
universal. There is too, a general acceptance that future trials 
may best be obviated through the medium of a life insurance 
policy. 


Every agent must resolve to set his standard of production at a 
new peak level and then work with zeal to give actuality to his 
plan. Thus he will bring prosperity to himself and contribute 
forcefully to a new and unparalleled advance in industry. 


7.5 ¥. 








ITH my mind running quite 
naturally upon “human 
values,” apropos of our con- 


vention theme, the thought occurs 
that life insurance itself might be 
represented as a ledger of human 
values. Those vital human values 
which are created by life insurance 
and which protect the welfare of life 
insurance policyholders and _benefi- 
ciaries are recorded on the outgoing 
side of the ledger. They include the 
prevention of poverty or dependency 
for families deprived of their income- 
provider, the care of aged persons, 
the education of children, the pay- 
ment of home mortgages, and many 
other items. Such values, however, 
are made possible only because of 
those contributed human values noted 
on the income side of the ledger. The 
first recording here is, of course, the 
thrift and sacrifice of policyholders. 
Here also are recorded the human 
values contributed by the institution 
itself through human vision, human 
ability and, above all, human respon- 
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sibility. Pausing to contemplate the 
significance of these values which un- 
derlie life insurance stewardship, we 
might well annotate this page of our 
ledger with a line written by Emer- 
son, “An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” 


Stewardship 

Life insurance stewardship as it 
is understood and applied throughout 
the life insurance world today will be 
the subject of a later address from 
this platform. It is my purpose here 
merely to stress the importance of 
stewardship as a conscious and living 
ideal—an ideal which demands of us 
not only faithfulness and integrity 
in the actual administration ef com- 
pany affairs, but also the constant 
exercise of our creative imaginations 
to the end that life insurance may 
grow not in size alone, which is in- 
cidental, but in quality and useful- 
ness. 

In pursuit of that broader phase 
of stewardship, these annual occa- 


UNDERWRITING 
AMERICA'S 
HUMAN VALUES 
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sions have a special value. Coming 
together, less as representatives of 
life insurance companies than as in- 
dividuals who have an absorbing in- 
terest in life insurance, we find here 
opportunity for the interchange of 
ideas so essential for the stimulation 
of creative thinking. 

During the course of these sessions, 
experienced life insurance men will 
share with us some of the fact and 
philosophy they have absorbed and 
assimilated through serving the im- 
terests of life insurance policyholders. 
The messages of leaders in fields other 
than life insurance will broaden our 
appreciation of the aims and prob- 
lems of various important spheres of 
activity in American life and will 
give us a larger view of our own field. 
Informally, we shall have the op 
portunity to renew old and make new 
acquaintances among people engaged 
in our own line of work in various 
parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Thus our Convention holds promise 
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of many things which may tend to 
broaden our vision, deepen our sense 
of responsibility, and fructify ou 
stewardship. Through these means 
may we grow tall and cast our sha- 
dows into the future! 

The theme proposed for our con- 
templation, I believe, should prove 
exceedingly fertile in ideas that may 
crystallize the philosophy of steward- 
ship. 

The word “Underwriting” has a 
distinctly economic flavor—to write 
under, to subscribe one’s name; hence, 
in insurance parlance, to assume a 
risk or, in a more general sense, 
to guarantee. “America’s Human 
Values,” on the other hand, is an ex- 
pression redolent of America’s hopes 


SPEAKERS AT LIFE PRESIDENTS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Frank N. Julian 


President, National Association of 
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and aspirations since early Colonial 
times. The words of our theme seem 
to frame a window of the mind 
through which we glimpse a moving 
picture of America’s history, reveal- 
ing in every phase a valiant struggle, 
through both individual and coopera- 
tive effort, to human 
values. 


guarantee 


Passing Pageant 

Into this pageant of the mind come 
the early settlers, struggling with 
nature, fighting the Indians, setting 
up governments under which they 
might enjoy those liberties—political, 
religious, or economic—variously de- 
nied them at home. Next come scenes 
of the struggle of the thirteen col- 
onies, first for self-government and 
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finally for complete independence; 
the winning of that independence; the 
struggle to form a workable union, 
the framing of the Constitution. 

As the 19th century comes into 
view, we see the American frontier 
move steadily westward and indus- 
trial cities rise along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Pioneers, in increasing 
numbers, trek across the plains, the 
desert, the mountains, partly in re- 
sponse to an inner urge to seek na- 
ture and the simple life, partly in 
response to the lure of free land, the 
chance of a fresh start. Enacted in 
this drama of the great westward 
movement—strongly romantic in its 
conception, brutally harsh in its ac- 
tualities—are scenes of supreme hero- 
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ism revealing the pioneer’s magnifi- 
cent struggle to survive and other 
scenes revealing the crudity and 
spiritual barrenness of life on the 
frontier where cultural values are 
lost in the forgetfulness of physical 
necessity. ‘ 

In the wake of the land. pioneer, 
we see the industrial pioneer and his 
partner, the inventor. Railroads are 
built and, riding the railroads, still 
greater numbers go west. 

Into the picture come vast armies 
of immigrants arriving on our shores 
in quest of the promised opportunity 
in the New World. We see them dis- 
persing into all sections of the coun- 
try, contributing enormously to the 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the nation—a few destined 
to fulfil the American fairy-tale of 
“rags to riches,” the majority becom- 
ing absorbed and assimilated into the 
so-called middle class life of America, 
a residue failing to find places much 
above the poverty level they had 
known at home. 

Finally, we see a continent trans- 
formed, through the processes of set- 
tlement, railroad-building, immigra- 
tion, industrialization, invention, and 
scientific discovery, from a wilderness 
to a modern mechanized civilization, 
a great wealth-producing nation. But 
we are chiefly interested in how hu- 
man values have been affected in this 
changed aspect. 


National Wealth 


The very circumstances of our na- 
tional existence have tended to foster 
in America an intense absorption in 
economic activity. Not only have we 
had a vast continent with a wealth 
of natural resources to develop, but 
werhave had two oceans to keep us 
comparatively free from the constant 
threats of war which sap the re- 
sources and energies—physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual—of so many nations 
less fortunately situated. Our pre- 
occupation with economic growth and 
development has appeared to many 
observers of American life to ema- 
nate from a narrow, purely material- 
istic concept of life in which all 
values were subordinated to that of 
money. This interpretation, however, 
seems to have missed entirely the 
significance, from the standpoint of 
human values, of the evolution of 
American life. Viewed in this light, 
we find the most striking aspect of 
the picture is the enormous increase 
in the standard of living of our pop- 
ulation, generally, over a period of 
100 years. On the average, our people 
have better food, better clothes, bet- 
ter houses. They are healthier, have 
more leisure and are better educated, 
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not only through schooling, but 
through books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and travel. They not 
only spend more but they save more. 
These average, long-term trends are 
proof of a tremendous enhancement 
of America’s human values. 

But we are still not satisfied, and 
rightly so. We want more of these 
good things and for more people. We 
want greater stability and security. 
With the vast resources we have at 
our command—not only in natural 
supplies, but in an enormous capacity 
for mass production—there is no rea- 
son why we cannot make further 
progress along the paths to which 
the lessons of our past distinctly 
point. There can be little doubt that 
the long-range increase in our na- 
tional wealth and the wide diffusion 
of its benefits have been brought 
about both through the industry and 
thrift of our people individually and 
also through an increasing sense of 
cooperative responsibility on the part 
of our American institutions. 

The opportunity to work and save 
has represented to most Americans 
the meaning of the inalienable right 
of every man to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” The great ma- 
jority who have risen in the scale 
of economic welfare—and happily 
that has been a common rather than 
an exceptional experience in Amer- 
ican life—have done so by working 
and saving. 

Of course, we recognize that we 
have never had in America, and prob- 
ably there never could be in any coun- 
try, an ideally equal opportunity for 
every man. In the days when our 
government had an abundance of 
free land to give away, America en- 
joyed perhaps the closest approach in 
history to that ideal. Then, every 








man, regardless of economic status, 
could become a property owner pro- 
vided he was willing to settle upon 
and cultivate the land. The settler’s 
life was exceedingly arduous, but it 
was simple. He was subject to many 
hazards beyond his control such as 
the marauding of the Indians, the 
rigors of the climate, and devastating 
pestilences but, if he succeeded at all, 
it was purely through his own ef- 
forts. Whether his neighbor’s efforts 
succeeded or failed, did not, mate- 
rially, affect him. 

In our highly complex and interde- 
pendent economic life today, the wel- 
fare of every individual directly 
affects, and is affected by, that of 
the community as a whole, both local 
and national. Individual effort and 
individual responsibility, therefore, 
are more than ever essential to gen- 
eral progress, but the reinforcement 
of individual effort through coopera- 
tion is also necessary to an increasing 
During the past twenty-five 
particularly, we have been 


degree. 
years, 
learning new ways to apply such 
cooperation. The recognition of an 
interest and a responsibility in the 
consumer’s welfare on the part of 
the producer and in the worker’s wel- 
fare on the part of the employer are 
manifestations of a broader view- 
point with respect to our national 
economy, and one which has con- 
tributed greatly to the fruits of in- 
dividual industry and thrift. 


Human Values 


The institution of life insurance 
offers a concrete example of human 
values underwritten through individ- 
ual effort applied cooperatively unde 
the guidance of able, experienced, and 
responsible management. The _ eco- 
nomic value of an individual human 
life is one of the most fundamental 
of human values because upon it de- 
pend so many other values. The sus- 
tenance of life itself, health, and hap- 
piness, not only for the individual but 
for those he loves, depend in a large 
measure upon his earning capacity. 
Death, disability, and old age destroy 
earning power and, therefore, repre- 
sent hazards which threaten human 
values. Life insurance, however, is 
an economic instrument which may 
be utilized to guard against the eco- 
nomic consequences of these contin- 
gencies and thus preserve many 
human values dependent upon earn- 
ing capacity. 

It operates very simply. An indi- 
vidual makes a contract with a life 
insurance company and, in accordance 
therewith, pays a regular premium. 
The company, by assuming the risk 
not only on this individual life but 
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also on a large number of other lives, 
utilizes the law of averages and can 
thus guarantee to each individual, 
the payment of a fixed sum either 
upon maturity of the contract or in 
the event of death or other specific 
contingency provided for. The guar- 
anty made by the company and 
represented by the life insurance con- 
tract has both a scientific and a 
human basis. It rests upon actuarial 
calculations taking into account pre- 
miums, expected mortality among the 
group insured, a conservative interest 
rate, and the cost of carrying the 
business, and also upon the ability 
and integrity of the company in man- 
aging its business in the interests of 
policyholders. 


Community Welfare 


Thus, through cooperative thrift, 
the principle of life insurance and 
the faithful stewardship of the com- 
panies, each policyholder may convert 
not only a portion of his present but 
his anticipated earning power into 
future benefits necessary for the wel- 
fare of himself and his dependents. 
Such benefits are received in the 
form of money either in lump sums or 
in income payments, but their human 
value to the recipients can be calcu- 
lated only in terms of food, clothing, 
shelter, family life, recreational, and 
educational activities and in the en- 
joyment of many other human values 

economic, social, and cultural. Op- 
erating indirectly to protect the gen- 
eral welfare, these benefits relieve the 
community of the burden of caring 
for many citizens who might other- 
wise become dependent upon public 
or private charity; they tend to sus- 
tain the spending capacity of the 
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community and they afford to their 
recipients opportunity to lead health- 
ful and wholesome lives as_ useful 
members of the community. 

The institution of life insurance, 
therefore, serves in a most construc- 
tive way the community which is 
America. The extent to which the 
American people, through this co- 
operative means, are meeting their 
individual responsibilities and are 
materially contributing to the gen- 
eral welfare may be judged from 
estimates for the current year shew- 
ing the total coverage they enjoy, the 
amount of new protection purchased 
during the year and the amount dis- 
bursed or credited during the year by 
life insurance companies to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. Announce- 
ment of such estimates at this time 
is made possible through the gener- 
ous cooperation of member and non- 
member companies of this Association 
who have furnished their 1938 data 
for this purpose. The 208 companies 
which furnished data relative to their 
new business and insurance in force 

-based upon actual records for the 
first ten months of the year and esti- 
mates for the last two—had in force, 
at the beginning of this year, 97 per 
cent of the insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies. The 48 com- 
panies, which furnished the policy 
payment data, disbursed last year 92 
per cent of the total payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries by al! 
United States legal 
panies. Based upon these individual 


reserve com- 


company records, estimates for the 
country as a whole have been made 
and the figures projected to Decem- 


ber 31. 


Production in 1938 


It is estimated that new life insur- 
ance acquired from United States 
legal reserve companies during 1938 
will amount to $11,800,000,000—$2,- 
996,000,000 less than the 1937 figure. 
The total amount of life insurance in 
force on December 31 will approxi- 
mate $110,300,000,000, representing 
an average coverage of $1,725 on 
about 64,000,000 lives. While this 
outstanding total is the largest on 
record, it is the spread of the pro- 
tection, rather than its dollar value, 
that indicates its importance in the 
underwriting of human values. When 
beneficiaries and policyholders are 


counted together it is indicated that 
the current life insurance coverage 
extends to 100,000,000 persons. Ac- 
tual payments under present insur- 
ance in force will be distributed over 
a long period of years in the future, 
but each policy has a very real pres- 


ent value in that it represents a defi- 
nite sum available at any time when- 
ever the need, for which it was de- 
signed, arises. 

During 1938 many thousands of 
American families have experienced 
the comfort of having this ready 
source of funds at times when they 
were most needed. It is estimated 
that by the end of the year amounts 
paid or credited by life insurance 
companies to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries will total $2,600,000,000. Of 
this amount 37.5 per cent or $975,- 
000,000 will have been paid in death 
claims to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders. The remaining 62.5 
per cent, or $1,625,000,000, will have 
gone to living policyholders as ma- 
tured endowments, annuities, surren- 
der values, policyholders’ dividends, 
and disability payments. These 1938 
payments are part of the stream of 
funds which are annually sent into 
American homes to take care of ex- 
penses attendant upon illness and 
death, to help in the readjustment 
of families bereft of their income- 
provider, to continue sending chil- 
dren to school who might otherwise 
have to contribute to family support, 
to enable elderly persons to retire 
independently, and to accomplish a 
thousand other purposes for which 
thoughtful and responsible individ- 
uals provided through life insurance. 

The present volume of life insur- 
ance in force guarantees the con- 
tinuous flow of such funds into the 
homes of the nation for many years 
to come. Thus American policy- 
holders, faithfully served by life in- 
surance companies, are contributing 
in a very practical way toward the 
underwriting of America’s human 
values. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Van Schaick at Des Moines 


Sometimes a turn of phrase or a 
bit of personalization will make a well- 
known fact or figure stand out in 
such a way as to command new atten- 
tion and interest. For example, the 
unfortunately large turnover in state 
insurance commissionerships is often 
a subject for comment but when 
George S. Van Schaick, now a New 
York Life vice-president, told the 
commissioners at Des Moines on Mon- 
day of this week that “since I resigned 
as state superintendent of insurance 
of New York on May 19, 1935, only a 
little over three years ago, the insur- 
ance commissionership in at least 
31 states has changed and “re- 
changed,” many listeners were doubt- 
less jolted into a realization of what a 
shambles politics makes of state 
supervision. And to think further, 
that Mr. Van Schaick’s tabulation is 
exclusive of the “convulsion,” as he 
terms it, now occurring. By the end of 
this year there will probably be from 
18 to 20 more changes. 

Mr. Van Schaick rightly termed the 
mortality among commissioners “ap- 
palling” and The Spectator, which 
only a fortnight ago declared editor- 
ially that “the insurance commission- 
ership was no post for a political hack 

nothing, certainly, to be used as 
payment for a political debt,” is glad 
to give wide publicity to Mr. Van 
Schaick’s corroborating statement that 
“If there is a high governmental posi- 
tion above most others which ought to 
be available to career-men it is that 
of the state insurance commissioner. 
... Yet on the contrary here is a field 
where shifting majorities make short 
term of office. The competent and in- 
competent alike biennially meet the 
scythe that produces havoc in the 
ranks of supervision. It needs no 
argument to point out that no group 
of officials can carry full responsibil- 
ity with highest efficiency in a special- 
ized and technical field in the face of 
any such shifting process.” 

Meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners do 
constitute, in Mr. Van _  Schaick’s 
phrase, the “most notable insurance 
gatherings in the world” but the good 
that the association can and does do 
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is constantly vitiated by the political 
spoils system which destroys any con- 
tinuity of action and leadership that 
the association may be able to produce 
at any one time. 


World Production 

The most direct and convincing way 
to justify the American Agency Sys- 
tem of distributing life insurance is 
to compare the progress and produc- 
tion of life insurance in America with 
the experience of the rest of the 
world. This was the course pursued 
by John A. Stevenson, executive vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia in his address before the 
Life Presidents’ meeting in New York. 

Quoting the recent study of world 
life insurance volume as_ recently 
brought up to the year 1936 by the 
Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, Mr. Stevenson informed his 
audience that the bulk of the world’s 
life insurance, as in former years, is 
concentrated in the North American 
continent, but pointed out that people 
on other sections of the world are 
making rapid strides in the develop- 
ment of this type of protection. At 
the end of 1936 the total volume of 
life insurance outstanding in the en- 
tire world was $164,000,000,000. This 
is almost twice as great as the $86,- 
000,000,000 in force at the end of 1924, 
the earliest date for which the world 
total is available. European countries 
account for 22 per cent of this total 
with $36,291,563,000 in force, nearly 
half of which is represented by the 
$16,290,297,000 outstanding in the 
United Kingdom. 

Of the world volume at the end of 
1936, 68 per cent, or $111,839,650,000, 
was outstanding in companies in the 
United States and Canada—countries 
which together had 7 per cent of the 
world’s population. Total insurance 
in force in the United States at the 
end of 1936 was $104,667,206,000, 
which represents 64 per cent of the 
world’s total, while that of Canada 
was $7,172,444,000, or 4 per cent of the 
world’s total. 

The manner in which the amount of 
insurance in force in the various 


countries has increased was also in- 
terestingly brought out by Mr. Steven- 
son in the course of his address. In 
the United States, insurance in force 
at the end of 1936 was twelve times as 
great as in 1900. In Canada, during 
the same period, the amount of in- 
surance in force became 24 times as 
great. In the United Kingdom and in 
Sweden, during the same period, it 
has become four times and ten times 
as great, respectively. From 1905 to 
1936, German insurance trebled. The 
greatest increase over this _ period, 
however, is to be found in Japan, 
where the insurance in force at the 
end of 1936, $4,971,289,000, is over 40 
times greater than the $115,180,000 
in force in 1905. Mr. Stevenson com- 
ments that in a sense this increase 
may be said to represent a compliment 
to American insurance methods, for 
much of the Japanese life insurance 
system is patterned after that which 
is followed by our companies. 


Salary and Commission 


Mr. Stevenson did not, however, of- 
fer these impressive figures as a 
blanket endorsement of the perfection 
of our present life insurance system. 
He reminded that other industries in 
the United States show similar growth 
and a corresponding position of domi- 
nance in the world’s production. He 
admitted the existence of problems of 
import in the matter of distribution 
and in agents’ compensation and he 
urged fellow executives to retain an 
open, unbiased mind in regard to such 
problems and, in fact, adopt a posi- 
tive attitude toward their solution. 
Regarding methods of compensating 
agents, he said: 

“There are, as you well know, diffi- 
culties to be ironed out before we 
could go very far in the way of a 
salary plus commission plan in our 
business and it is doubtful whether it 
would be feasible for one company 
working alone to experiment with a 
plan of this kind. But, since other 
types of organizations report excellent 
results following a departure from the 
strict commission plan of compensat- 
ing salesmen, should we not make a 
real effort to provide ways and means 
of experimenting with its use? The 
life insurance business has surmount- 
ed far greater difficulties than those 
which would be involved in trying this 
experiment, in order to determine 
whether this basis of compensation 
would enable us to produce a greater 
volume of quality business at lower 
cost, and since the question has been 
raised so many times, should we not 
be willing actually to do something 
about it?” 
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Skipper Price 

If it is possible to confer a nautical 
title upon an office as dignified as 
that of chairman of an annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, and at the same 
time go overboard with a not too good 
pun, it can then be said that Skipper 
Julian Price, head of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, of Greensboro, N. C., 
proved to be one of the most happy of 
possible choices for director of those 
sessions last week at the Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. At 
the very beginning, following a graci- 
ous introduction to a banner atten- 
dance, by Vincent P. Whitsitt, man- 
ager and general counsel of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Price put the audience in 
a mood of high good humor by the 
simple process of exercising his ready 
wit and his ability as a story teller. 

One of his stories made such a hit 
with the distinguished membership 
and guests of the association as to 
suggest that it might have a legitimate 
place in this report, but first should 
be an explanation of the not so good 
pun mentioned above. It was inspired 
by Mr. Price’s parenthetical remarks 
just after finishing his offerings in 
the field of humor and before taking 
on the task of reading his prepared 
address. He said that he did not mind 
the job of chairman and was happy in 
the opportunity to pass along a couple 
of stories, but he did feel that the 
management of the association might 
have furnished a substitute to read 
his rather lengthy paper. But, he 
promised, he would doubtless find an 
opportunity some place along the line 
to “leave some of it out.” “Here seems 
a good place to commence skipping,” 
he later said, and the audience roared. 

o a 


Greetings 


William T. Grant, president of the 
American Life Convention, struck the 
keynote for the greetings from allied 
organizations when he extended the 
best wishes of his association to the 
life insurance presidents, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that he would be 
unnecessarily taking up valuable time 
unless he could offer some suggestions 
for the betterment of all life insur- 
ance business. Alfred N. Mitchell, 
president of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association, delivered as 
vivid an analysis of the famous friend- 
ly relations between his country and 
the United States as might be. “We 
belong to your association and you to 
ours,” he said, continuing: “‘We have 
established a sort of new interna- 
tionalism that does not interfere in 
the slightest with our nationalism. 
Our example, now over a century old 


and constantly more fixed in its re- 
sults, gives the lie to those who pro- 
test that force, not reason, must be 
the ultimate solvent of international 
relations.” Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, delivered a strong 
plea for company consideration of the 
agent’s suggested program of public 
relations effort. 

Most of the other of this widely 
varied program of addresses are sum- 
marized on these and other pages of 
this issue, with particular reference to 
those items appearing under the head- 
ing, “Departmental Digests.” 

* > 


Investment Trends 


T. A. Phillips, president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, who offered 
the analysis of life insurance invest- 
ments which has become an annual 
feature of the Life Presidents’ meet- 
ing, varied the presentation with a 
number of revealing observations on 
investment trends generally and some 
particularly illuminating comments on 
phases of life insurance company port- 
folios which are commonly discussed 
“on the street” with something less 
than complete comprehension. For 
example, on railroads, Mr. Phillips 
had this to say: 

“The effect of the present unhappy 
railroad situation on life insurance 
companies, although not to be min- 
imized, has probably been greatly ex- 
aggerated. As mentioned above, rail- 
road holdings today account for only 
12.1 per cent of total life insurance 
assets. It must be remembered that 
the percentage of mileage in receiver- 
ship is not a measure of the losses 
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taken by investors. There is hardly a 
road in bankruptcy today that is not 
paying all or a part of the interest on 
some of its senior liens, and most of 
the receivership roads are paying both 
principal and interest on equipment 
trust certificates. Another major con- 
sideration is the fact that the present 
railroad difficulties are not a sudden 
development but have accumulated 
over a period of years, and, since in- 
surance companies follow the practice 
of writing defaulted bonds down to 
market prices, losses have been taken 
gradually as they occurred. Such 
losses as have occurred have been 
minor in relation to total assets and 
have been taken in stride. It should 
be remembered that each progressive 
step toward recovery in general busi- 
ness will operate to make the railroad 
problem less acute.” 

A summary of life insurance com- 
pany investment trends as outlined by 
Mr. Phillips (and illustrated by the 
accompanying chart on this page) 
shows: 

(1) Progressively smaller decreases 
each year in volume of farm mort- 
gage holdings, with some hope that 
the downward trend may be nearing 
its end. 

(2) Annual increases in the amount 
of urban mortgages in each of the 
last two years. 

(3) The smallest increase in amount 
of Federal bonds holdings since 1932. 

(4) Progressively larger increases 
in aggregate corporate bond holdings 
each year since 1933. 

(5) A downward trend in the ratio 
of real estate holdings and of policy 
loans to total assets. 


CHART 1-- ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS~ 1906. 1938 Billions 
(Of Companies Holding From 91.6% to 98.4% Of The Assets Of All U.S. Legal Reserve Companies. See Table I) 
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State Commissioners 
Meet at Des Moines 


Never has a mid-winter meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners attracted the 
large attendance that had already 
appeared when President Frank N. 
Julian, of Alabama, opened the ses- 
sions at Des Moines last Monday 
morning, wires The Spectator re- 
porter. Perhaps never was there a 
greater demonstration of the Amer- 
ican predilection for conventions than 
the crowded attendance at every ses- 
sion. No one seemed to feel from 
a pre-convention survey that there 
would be any development at this con- 
vention of any great importance. On 


the agenda there was no absorbing 
topic under consideration. The gen- 
eral belief that at least fifteen com- 
missioners were making their fare- 
well visit in an official capacity may 
have attracted many of the third 
house to pay them their final respects, 
and to hear any summations they 
might make of their findings on the 
state of the business of insurance. 
Frequently, too, extraordinary pro- 
posals have been forthcoming from 
those conventions which have had no 
pressing problem to absorb the at- 
tention of the members. Mark A. 
Conkling, mayor of Des Moines, gave 
the convention a briefly-worded wel- 
come, and Arthur J. Ham responded. 
Forty-four commissioners were there. 





umbrellas. 











Half an Umbrella 


There’s just as much logic in trying to protect 
a family with inadequate insurance on the 
provider’s life as there would be in expecting 


to keep dry with such a rain shedder. 


No good merchant would 
Life insurance salesmen should 


try to avoid selling half-protection. 


Study your prospect’s needs 


Ged) eudential 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


try to sell half- 


Company of America 
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In his presidential address Mr, 
Julian informed the Association that 
in the sixty-nine years of convention 
activity, he was the first presiding 
officer called upon to present a formal 
address to the winter session. Mr, 
Julian outlined the accomplishments 
of the Association and the strides it 
had made during recent months in 
furthering the cause of uniformity, 
which had been one of its major ob- 
jectives. Mr. Julian made a strong 
and effective plea for local self-gov- 
ernment in the best interest of the 
basic principle of American democ- 
racy. He warned against the 
encroachment of government in busi- 
ness, and stressed the disastrous re- 
sults of crushing competition by a 
centralized government dictation, five 
results of which might be cited as 
cut-rates, confiscation, coercion, cor- 
ruption and collapse. 

Immediately following the opening 
morning meeting of the convention 
an executive session was convened. 
Thomas V. Blaisdell, director of the 
Monopoly Committee for the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission, was in- 
troduced to the latter group and out- 
lined the activities 
which might be anticipated from the 
committee he represented. Meetings 
of various committees, most of them 
executive in character, occupied most 
of Monday afternoon. 


purposes and 


Jess G. Read Reports for 
Examination Committee 


Jess G. Read, as chairman of the 
Examination Committee, summarized 
the activities of that committee for 
the period from June, 1936, to No- 
vember, 1938. In his report Mr. 
Read reviewed the Association action 
which, at succeeding meetings, estab- 
lished the present zone system, 
dating from the December, 1935, 
meeting in New York, when the Con- 
vention Plan of examination was 
adopted for all companies operating 
in three or more states, and including 
the Hot Springs meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1936, when the zone system was 
first adopted. 

The report shows that since the 
adoption of the zone plan there have 
been held 302 convention examina- 
tions and that 44 states have partici- 
pated, either by calling the examina- 
tion or by furnishing an examination 
therefor. Annually there has been an 
increase in the number of states call- 
ing convention examinations. In 1936, 
20 states called and 38 states par- 
ticipated in such examinations. In 
1937, there were 33 and 41, and in 
1938, 34 and 37. Maine, Massachv- 
setts, Rhode Island and Vermont thus 
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Governor Kraschel 
Lauds Insurance 


“The state of Iowa regards insur- 
ance as one of its most important in- 
dustries. We consider ourselves ex- 
tremely fortunate in this because our 
insurance leaders have not failed to 
take into account human relations as 
well as the political and social rela- 
tions which evolve from them.” This 
was part of the tribute paid to insur- 
ance by Governor Nelson G. Kraschel, 
of Iowa, in welcoming the National 
Insurance Commissioners to Iowa and 
Des Moines at Tuesday morning’s con- 
vention Kraschel, who 
was introduced by President Julian, 
of Alabama, lauded the part insurance 
has played in the development of 


session. Mr. 


Iowa. 
Maurice V. 

a compromise 

tions which included the limitation of 


Pew, of Iowa, submitted 
proposal on examina- 


expenses allotted to non-departmental 
examiners; his presentation was well 
received, but no action was taken on 
it by the association. Restriction in 
the examination of alien companies to 
a review of their United States 
branches and adoption of a rule that, 
when a company received an annual 
premium income of one million dollars 
as a result of the operation in any 
one zone, then that 
represented by an examiner in any 
convention examination of that com- 
pany undertaken by its home state: 


zone should be 


these were recommended for approval 
by the committee on examinations to 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and it was ex- 
pected that the proper 
would accept the committee report at 
its final session Wednesday. 


convention 


far have not either called or accepted 
a part in these examinations. Illinois 
led in activity with thirty-four ex- 
aminations called. New York has 
called ten convention examinations, 
seven of which were of life insurance 
companies and three property insur- 
ance, 

As indicated by the report, there is 
evidence that the plan is gradually 
winning .complete approval and that 
objections are being reduced to a 
minimum. The committee notes that 
some commissioners feel that a call 
for an examination should be referred 
to all zones in which the particular 
company operates. The committee, in 
accord with its Quebec report, fol- 
lows the practice of accepting the 
suggestion of the commissioners re- 
questing a convention examination as 
to the number of zones which should 
Participate. 
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hryphen smith 


“It seems he hadn't called on this guy in six years. He did yesterday, 
and found the guy had bought $50,000 of life insurance from another 
agent the day before." 


The report of the executive com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted Tues- 
day morning; included in this report 
is a pledge of cooperation with Fed- 
eral authorities in the investigation 
now being undertaken into monopolies 
and trade practices and the committee 
was selected to effectuate these pur- 
poses, comprising: Ernest Palmer, II- 
linois; Hugh H. Earle, Oregon; C. 
Clarence Neslen, Utah; C. W. Love- 
joy, Maine; G. A. S. Robertson, Mis- 
souri; J. Balch Moor, District of Co- 
lumbia; Louis H. Pink, New York; 
Frank N. Julian, Alabama; Jess G. 
Read, Oklahoma. 

The adoption of a uniform liquida- 
tion law was urged on those states 
which had not yet followed the lead of 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
New York and Vermont. In so doing 
the law indicated has already been 
recommended by the association and 
as well the American Bar Association. 
Also contained in the executive com- 
mittee report was an exhortation to 
commissioners who had not already 
done so to urge legislation in their 
respective states providing for a tax 
on the direct writer with deductions 
for dividends to policyholders and re- 
turn premium but no deduction for 
premiums ceded. The question of ex- 
tension of the group idea to cover 
other forms of insurance than life and 


for group life insurance to broaden 
its activities was referred to the life 
insurance committee for comprehen- 
sive study. 

The committee on the new standard 
policy recommended the adoption of a 
revised form at the June meeting of 
the convention. This form has already 
been prepared and approved by the 
committee. The committee on valua- 
tion of securities in addition to adopt- 
ing a market value basis for valuing 
securities in the 1938 annual state- 
ment also ordered that Government 
bonds received in exchange for fore- 
closed F. H. A. mortgages should be 
carried at cost and that new issues se- 
cured by direct sale of entire issues 
should be valued at the price issued. 

The committee on finance compa- 
nies after hearing various proposals 
from the many interests involved in 
the writing on insurance on financed 
automobiles recommended that a 
meeting be arranged sometime in the 
spring at which underwriters, finance 
company officials and agents might ex- 
change views and if possible present 
a report for the June meeting. A 
resolution offered by C. F. J. Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts authorized the 
appointment of a committee to study 
the present counter-signature resident 
agents laws with a view to their 
modernization. 
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ANNUAL RENEWABLE TERM 


Experience has shown that the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some prospects who insist on buying 
Annual Renewable Term Insurance. 
have added the Annual Renewable Term Policy to our 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street, New York City 


To serve them we 
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Round Table Issues 
New Regulations 


A new set of qualification rules, em- 
bodying specific regulations limiting 
the types of life insurance that may 
be used for membership, is included 
in the new form of by-laws of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, an- 
nounced last week by Paul C. San- 
born, general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life in Boston. 

“The organization’s new regula- 
tions,” said Mr. Sanborn in announc- 
ing the ratification of the by-laws, 
“have been deliberately set, after 
careful consideration by the executive 
committee of the Round Table, to 
make for a well rounded-out member. 
In other words, a man qualified under 
these rules is a man who has had 
a diversified type of business.” 

Mr. Sanborn explained that in the 
past the Round Table has allowed the 
same credit that the applicant’s own 
company has permitted. This, he 
stated, brought about an occasional 
injustice when a man might not be 
able to qualify because his company 
did not give him as much credit as 
some other company for annuities, 
single-premiums, or group insurance. 

The measures in the -by-laws which 
pertain to qualification are as follows: 

“An applicant must certify that he 
has paid: for $1,000,000 or more of 
regular life insurance, excluding any 
bxeokerage business placed in his name 
by another underwriter. Volume credit 
allowed by the Million Dollar Round 
Table will be as follows: 

“Single Premium Annuities, one 
and one-half (1%) times the amount 
of the deposit; 
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“Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities, thirty (30) times the annual 
premium; 

“Group Life Insurance, a twenty 
per cent (20%) credit of Group vol- 
ume; provided, however (a) that the 
total volume credit shall not exceed 
in any one year $200,000 (b) that 






there shall not be less than two cases 
and (c) that no Group case, regard- 
less of amount, can count for more 
than $100,000; 

“Joint business, only the proportion 
on which the applicant receives the 
full first year and renewal commis- 
sions; 

“The volume of Single Premium 
and Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities and Group insurance separate- 
ly and collectively cannot exceed 50% 
of the qualifying credits; 


“Volume credit for other regular 


life insurance will be as per company 
credits allowed to their agents.” 

Other regulations which concern 
membership, include requirements 
that the applicant must be a member 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, that he must have a 
letter of certification from an officer, 
manager or general agent of the com- 
pany or companies through which his 
business was placed, and that after 
1939, the qualifying year will be “any 
twelve months ending prior to July 1 
without duplication, but ending after 
July 1 of the previous qualifying 
year.” 

None of the other major regulations 
of the Round Table have been altered, 
according to Mr. Sanborn, the by-laws 
serving chiefly as a codification of the 
organization’s various rules. 
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SS another Yuletide ap- 
proaches, it is our cordial 
wish that Christmas and 
the coming year may bring to the 
advertisers, readers, and publish- 
ers of this journal generous fulfill- 
ment of their hopes for happiness 
and good fortune. 
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IT IS NOW AVAILABLE IN TWO COLORS ON HEAVY 
PAPER, SIZE 12” x 25’ 


The above audit chart was prepared by 
Grady V. Fort, General Agent of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of Iowa. It 
is a field-tested sales tool of practical utility. 
The reverse side of the chart contains a title 
page and a page which summarizes the ser- 
vice statement. 


The chart is designed as a low pressure, 
picture-taking method of creating new sales 
and as a means of conserving business 
already sold. The average man dislikes to 
feel that he is being sold, preferring to 
play the role of buyer. That such a visual 
presentation of life insurance needs is the 
most effective method of selling has long 
since been demonstrated. 


The author points out that there are two 
ways to use this survey form. The first use 
is to take the picture and fix the problem; 
the second is for the final survey sheet to be 
left with the policyholder, to be filed away 
with his policies. Properly used this survey 
sheet will create new business and build per- 
sonal prestige for the agent. Order your 
supplies today. 


Price List for Extra Copies 


1000 Copies ......... $60 
500 Copies ......... 40 
100 Copies ......... 12 

10 Copies ......... 2 


Order From The Spectator, Book Dept., 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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V erdict: 


‘Correcting a Mistake of Fact 


NE of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of all humans is the 
inclination to err. It is rea- 


sonably safe to assert that the widest 
possible search would fail to disclose 
an individual who had not made mis- 
takes. 

Such mistakes will be found in some 
instances to have been errors of judg- 
ment; as to others, mistakes of fact. 
Some are trivial in their nature and 
entail results of no consequence. 
Others are essentially serious and give 
rise to a course of subsequent events 
that may affect substantial rights. 

In such cases those involved fre- 
quently have recourse to the courts in 
efforts to rectify the mistakes. Life 
insurance companies are not infre- 
quently found invoking the aid of 
courts to correct conditions which in 
their judgment would not exist except 
for some action taken on a mistake of 
fact. 

May a policyholder who has taken 
some decisive step in relation to some 
rights or privileges under a policy held 
by him, upon discovering that he has 
acted through a mistake of fact, be 
relieved of the consequences of his 
act? In New York the courts will 
come to the aid of a policyholder who 
finds himself in such a predicament. 

In Seidman v. New York Life In- 
surance Company, 162 Misc. 560, af- 
firmed 253 A.D. 804, affirmed 279 N.Y. 
50, the company had issued on July 25, 
1927, a policy of life insurance to 
Louis Seidman, insuring his life in 
the sum of $10,000. A provision was 
contained in the policy stipulating for 
disability payments at the rate of 
$100 a month with the waiver of any 
further premiums in the event of 
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total permanent disability by bodily 
injury or disease before the insured 
attained the age of sixty. An appli- 
cation was made in February, 1935, 
by the insured to the company for a 
reduction in the policy from $10,000 
to $5,000 and for a corresponding re- 
duction in the disability provision 
from $100 to $50 a month. The in- 
sured’s request for said application 
was acted upon by the company and 
on March 8, 1935, the reduction was 
effected as of January 19, 1935. Sub- 
sequently, in August of the same year, 
a claim was made by the insured for 
the total and permanent disability 
benefits under the policy. In the same 
month, on August 9, 1935, the com- 
pany conceded the disability of the 
insured and waived the further pre- 
miums. From that time, disability 
payments in the sum of $50 a month 
had been made. Reductions in the 
amount of the policy and the amount 
of disability made 
about six months prior to the insured’s 
claim for the permanent and total 
disability benefits under the policy. 
Thereafter the insured, claiming 
that in applying for the reduction he 
had been mistaken as to certain facts 
which then existed and of which he 
had no knowledge, sought to have the 
reduction cancelled and rescinded, and 
brought an action in the Supreme 
Court for that relief. In this action, 
the insured’s wife, Lizzie Seidman, 
who was the beneficiary named in the 
policy, joined the insured as a plain- 
tiff. In the complaint, the insured 
and his wife alleged that they had 
duly performed all the conditions and 
provisions in the policy on their part 
to be performed down to January 19, 


payments were 






1935; that by reason of ill health and 
advancing years Louis Seidman, the 
insured, prior to January 19, 1935, 
had become ill and suffered a loss of 
earning capacity and that in order 
that a reduction in the premium obli- 
gations for the future might be had, 
the insured and the beneficiary on 
February 18, 1935, did request the 
company to reduce the face amount of 
the policy from $10,000 to $5,000 with 
which request the defendant complied. 

Continuing their complaint, the 
plaintiffs asserted that when the re- 
quest for reduction was made there 
existed conditions as to the bodily 
health of the insured which were un- 
known to him and his wife, the bene- 
ficiary, and which conditions rendered 
in fact the insured, without his knowl- 
edge or that of his wife, totally and 
permanently disabled within the mean. 
ing and intent of the policy, and that 
the plaintiffs would not have requested 
nor agreed to the reduction of the in- 
surance, nor would the company have 
consented to make such reduction, had 
they not been acting at the time under 
mutual mistake as to the facts and 
conditions of the health of the insured 
and as to his rights as based upon 
the true facts relating thereto. 

To be entitled to relief it was essen- 
tial that the facts upon which the in- 
sured and his wife, the beneficiary, 
relied be established upon the trial. 
This was done to the satisfaction of 
the Court which found “the plaintiff 
was totally disabled within the terms 
of the policy at the time the applica- 
tion to reduce was made and acted 
upon and that he was mistaken both as 
to the extent of his disability and as 
to the precise coverage of the policy.” 
The Court further found “these are 
mistakes of fact.” 

Having thus resolved the factual is- 
sue, the Court decided as follows: 


“While the principles of law 
here involved are not always clearly 
delineated in the reported cases 
(Equitable Relief for Unilateral 
Mistake, 28 Columbia Law Review, 
859, 885), it is well settled that a 
court of equity will relieve by or- 
dering the cancellation or rescission 
of an agreement upon the ground 
of a mistake of fact material to 
one party alone where there is no 
prejudice to the other contracting 
party by reason of a change of 
position. * 

The contingency which in sub- 
stance matured the disability pro- 
vision of the policy had already 
come into existence. It is not per- 
suasive for the purposes of this case 
that, in addition, by the terms of 
the policy, proof of disability was 
required to be filed. The testi- 
mony is ample to the effect that 
such proof was extant. In this as- 
pect the mistake of the plaintiffs 
related to a matter intrinsic to the 
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agreement. While not explicitly 
expressed, obviously both the in- 
sured and the company acted upon 
the assumption that the plaintiff 
was not totally disabled at the time 
the agreement was consummated, 
for otherwise there would be no 
consideration for the agreement to 
reduce in view of the waiver of pre- 
mium clause contained in the 
policy. 


“The parties may be restored to 
the status quo ante without preju- 
dice to the insurer. The defendant 
is merely divested of an advantage 
which in good conscience and law 
it is not entitled to retain.” 


Upon appeal, the judgment given 
for the plaintiff was unanimously af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals. 

This affirmance was in harmony 
with the decision of that Court in 
Rosenblum v. Manufacturers Trust 
Company, 270 N.Y. 79. There, the 
beneficiary named in a certain policy 
sought to set aside a substitution made 
by the insured upon the ground that 
in so doing the insured had acted un- 
der a misapprehension or mistake of 
fact. The Court, in passing upon the 
right of the beneficiary to seek such 
relief, said: 


“The term ‘mistake’ may be 
used to cover all kinds of mental 
error, however induced (3 Williston 
on the Law of Contracts, § 1540). 
and equity can interfere in a suit 
for cancellation or rescission to pre. 
vent the enforcement of an unjust 
agreement induced by a unilateral 
mistake of fact. A mistake not mu- 
tual but only on one side may be 
ground for rescinding but not for 
reforming a contract. * * If the 
erroneous transaction was such ax 
to involve the act of the plaintiff 
only and the effect of the transac- 
tion would be the unjust enrich- 
ment of the defendant, the plaintifi 
is entitled to have the transaction 
rescinded, although he was the only 
party mistaken. (Clark on Equity, 
§ 372.) If the intent of plaintiff's 
husband in changing the bene- 
ficiary was to place his three chil- 
dren on a plane of equality and if, 
through his misapprehension of 
fact concerning the terms of his 
trust agreement, he failed in his 
purpose, then defendants Edward 
and Dorothy were, by reason of 
such mistake of fact, unjustly en- 
riched and their father would have 
been entitled to rescind his change 
of beneficiary and the wife, pos- 
sessing a property right in the res. 
likewise may maintain this action. 
The allegations of the complaint 
are sufficient. Whether there is 
evidence of a quality necessary to 
support these allegations must be 
determined on the trial. The plead- 
ing is not defective.” 


The position of the Court in afford: 
ing relief to insureds and beneficiaries 
under life insurance policies from 
some action taken under the policy 
due to a mistake of fact is in keeping 
with its decisions applicable to other 


forms of insurance policies. The 











analogy was drawn from decisions 
made that cancellation should be re- 
scinded of marine policies based on the 
supposition that a vessel had safely 
reached the port of destination, where- 
as in fact it had been lost prior to 
that time and both parties to the can- 
cellation of the policy were ignorant 
of the loss. In a leading case of this 
type, Duncan v. New York Mutual Tn- 
surance Company, 138 N.Y. 88, the 
character of the ignorance forming 
the basis of the mistake is described 
as follows: 


“In the former case we held that 
ignorance of a fact extrinsic and 
not essential to a contract, but 
which, if known, might have influ- 
enced the action of a party to the 
contract, is not such a mistake as 
will authorize equitable relief; that 
as to such facts the party must rel) 
upon his own vigilance, and that if 
not imposed upon or defrauded he 
will be held to his contract. Here 
the essential facts in reference to 
which the parties were mistaken 
were not extrinsic but they were in. 
trinsic and essential to the contract 
of cancellation and were involved 
therein. The parties were dealing 
with the policy which both sup- 
posed to be in force covering the 
risk insured on the 3d day of De- 
cember, with premiums which both 
parties believed were unearned, in 
reference to a vessel which both 
parties believed to be in existence. 
As to all of these facts they were 
mistaken. The vessel was lost. The 
policy had matured, and all the 
premiums had been earned.” 


It is the foregoing definition which 
will be applied to test a mistake by 
an insured. 








Berkshire Life Account 
To Cowan & Dengler 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass., announces that on 
and after January 1, 1939, their ad- 
vertising will be handled by Cowan & 
Dengler, Inc., of New York. Raymond 
D. Parker who has had many years 
of insurance training is account ex- 
ecutive and will handle all details. 
This is a radical change for the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company and the 
results of the new campaign will be 
watched with more than the usual in- 
terest. They have adopted the public 
relations theme and each advertise- 
ment will be a tribute to one particu- 
lar part of their organization. 


CORRECTION 

A regrettable printing error oc- 
curred in an article titled “Federal 
Tax Exemptions,” written by Forrest 
L. Morton and publisned in The Prom- 
inent Patrons Number of The Specta- 
tor, for November 24. The error oc- 
curred on page 15 in the first six lines 
of the last paragraph in the middle 
column, which should have read as fol- 
lows: 

“Much could be said as to the im- 
practicability of such a change, but 
only a few of the important points will 
be mentioned. First, it places a pre- 
mium on outright gifts as against 
gifts in trust, and favors’—etce. 
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The Force of a Good 


Example 


The force of a good example still is 
a force to be reckoned with in selling 
even commodities and especially in 
selling life insurance. Some people 
are incapable of acting without leader- 
ship. To a certain extent, this is true 
of all men, as witness a group leaving 
the office for luncheon on a day bor- 
dering between spring and summer. 
In most cases all or none will wear a 
top coat. In a more pertinent vein, it 
will be found that an alert life under- 
writer will cover an entire neighbor- 
hood with his company’s policies on a 
chain-sales basis. What the neighbor 
buys must be worth looking into and 
the more successful the neighbor is 
the more likely his example will be 
followed. 

In the columns of national maga- 
zines and newspapers will be found 
constant endorsements of life insur- 
ance from well known leaders and a 
well selected file of clippings should 
be in every agent’s portfolio. 

Most readers of this magazine re- 
ceive the annual Prominent Patrons 
of Life Insurance Number, issued last 
week, and make use of the many im- 
portant endorsements from national 
leaders that it contains. The chief 
executives of the nation, for the past 
50 years, have furnished testimonials 
to The Spectator in praise of life in- 
surance, as have also state governors, 
leaders in business and the world of 
entertainment. 

Perhaps some of the most practical, 





MOTIVATION 


N his discussion of "Motivation" at the 

Newark Sales Congress John A. 
Witherspoon said, "It has always seemed 
to me that too many of us conducted 
lectures on life insurance. With the use 
of motivation, lectures on life insurance 
are turned into sales, when men are 
moved into action. Of course, men will 
not allow you to talk with them about 
their intimate, personal lives, their wife 
and children, unless you have their re- 
spect. This respect can only come when 
you have conducted yourself as a suc- 
cessful underwriter, and this respect— 
this prestige—can be gained through use 
of motivation. 

“Men want excuses to buy life insur- 
ance, not reasons. | tried selling by net 
costs for two years, and almost starved 
to death. Motivate people; talk about 
self-respect, security, peace and happi- 
ness, and all the things that go with the 
knowledge that we have done a good job. 
Don't you see the prestige you can build 
with your clientele through this kind of 
selling? You establish yourself as a man 
worthy of people's intimate confidence, 
and you have done a piece of work that 
no professional man in the world can 
equal—no educator, no doctor, no min- 
ister." 
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-Prospecting 


from a selling viewpoint, endorsements 
come from the latter field, because it 
is a topic of common discussion for 
the public to speculate on the manner 
in which this or that professional en- 
tertainer has squandered his earnings, 
or vice versa. For example, when 
Babe Ruth was reputedly losing his 
shirt on the ponies the whole world 
made it their business to deplore his 
action, and when he elected to put a 
considerable fortune of his latter day 
earnings into annuities with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society the 
same world rejoiced with him. 

In this year’s edition of the Promi- 
nent Patrons Number another illus- 
trious baseball leader contributes his 
testimonial in behalf of sane and 
sensible saving. Lou Gehrig, the iron 
man of the New York Yankees, said: 
“Every baseball player today realizes 
that his chosen vocation is one in 
which the years of activity must be 
comparatively few. Many who have 
been fortunate enough to command 
high salaries have learned that a part 
of each year’s salary properly belongs 
in an investment fund and I have 
noticed that most of my colleagues 
prefer life insurance as a means of 
safe investment. 

“My own investment program long 
since has included life insurance and 
annuities. Every man depending upon 
the entertainment professions for his 
livelihood should safeguard his future 
through the acquisition of adequate 
life insurance protection.” 

The above and many similar testi- 
monials in this number will smooth 
the way to larger and more frequent 
applications. 


Good Time to Call 


A life insurance representative in 
the Middle West uses stormy evenings 
for both calls in person and calls over 
the telephone, says Mutual Life Points. 
He usually telephones or calls to ex- 
plain some point of service or to point 
out specific needs for filling out life 
insurance programs. He has had good 
success in securing new business on 
such evenings. Usually prospects are 
at home and are willing to give him 
undivided attention. 

Try setting up a regular “stormy 
evening program.” For some psy- 
chological reason, lots of prospects are 
particularly receptive to home protec- 
tion talk on stormy nights. 


Prospects Still Have 
to Be Sold 


It admittedly is trite, but none the 
less true that a prospect is not to be 
classed as an asset in the annual 
statement of the life agent until he 
has been sold or until he has sent the 
agent to someone who can be sold. 
The emphasis placed on prospecting 
by sales leaders is proper enough, but 
sometimes the lagging salesman is 
prone to collect names to the exclu- 
sion of new business. The vital factor, 
of course, lies in the matter of quali- 
fying the names on file. The tele- 
phone book, as well as credit rating 
lists, are full of names, but before 
those names are worth while to the 
life underwriter a great deal of in- 
formation must be secured and the 
agent must know that he can approach 
the prospect under reasonably favor- 
able circumstances. 

As one agent expressed it: “Get 
complete information,” he continues, 
“do all your preliminary work, size up 
your man or woman as to real abil- 
ity and intention to buy. Don’t grass- 
hopper all over the place trying to get 
a lot of names. Light in each spot 
long enough to get all the honey out 
of the flower if he is a flower, and if 
he has any honey to give, or if he 
will give it to you.” 


How Renewable Term 
Compares 


That renewable term insurance has 
a legitimate place in the spread of 
life insurance protection, and even in 
the field of conservation, is disputed 
by no one, but the abuse of this par- 
ticular form of coverage by so-called 
counsellors and advisers has resulted 
in much harm to the business and to 
the insuring public. The book, “Life 
Insurance Speaks for Itself,” by M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, did 
much to nullify the harmful effects of 
irresponsible attacks on legal reserve 
life insurance a couple of years ago. 
Last September, at the Houston con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Mr. Linton de- 
livered an address covering in brief 
the same general subject. 

In concluding this discussion of re- 
newable term insurance, Mr. Linton 
presented facts with reference to an 
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OBJECTIONS 


HE best blanket refutation to today's 

objections is to be sold on the business 
yourself, stated Harry T. Wright at the 
Newark Sales Congress. ‘The best indi- 
cation that you yourself are sold is to put 
a substantial part of your income in life 
insurance and annuities. Then keep in a 
proper frame of mind and don't let the 
chronic sobber and alibi artist throw you 
off the track. If you can do these things, 
and keep them always in mind, no type 
of sales resistance that you are likely to 
meet today will prevent you from selling 
a good amount of life insurance." 

A larger production per agent, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wright, is the aim of the 
institution of life insurance today. “While 
companies don't like million dollar cases," 
he said, "they do like million dollar pro- 
ducers, and if you are willing to pay the 
price in hard work and doing the things 
that you know a million dollar producer 
finds it necessary to do, you can approach 
that figure." 





actual case in his own company’s ex- 
perience which is reprinted for its 
educational value in the following: 

“In 1907, when we were issuing re- 
newable term insurance, a man took 
out a policy on the ten-year plan. He 
carried it for three successive periods 
and then failed to renew. Within a 
year thereafter he died. The policy 
was found by a son, who became most 
indignant that we should have col- 
lected a large amount of money over 
30 years and then permitted the policy 
to go out of force without value. He 
was emphatic in his statement that he 
would tell his friends what kind of 
company we were! 

“Looking at the record, here is what 
we find on a $1,000 basis, assuming 
all premiums payable yearly. The net 
outlay over the 30-year period on the 
term insurance, using rounded figures, 
was $488. Had an ordinary life policy 
been taken originally instead of the 
term, the net outlay over the 30-year 
period would have been $535—only 
$47 more. For the $47 the ordinary 
life policy would have had a cash 
value of $491 as against nothing at 
all on the term. In the thirtieth year 
the net outlay under the term policy 
was $26.48. Under the ordinary life 
Policy it would have been $14.69. Had 
the term policy been renewed for the 
fourth 10-year period, the net outlay 
during the thirty-first year would have 
been $61.46 as against $14.67 for the 
ordinary life. 

“In the light of records like this, 


one becomes most indignant at the 
claims made by those who advocate 
renewable term insurance as the basis 
for long-range programs of life in- 
surance protection. Renewable term 
insurance cruelly lets the policyholder 
down at the time when he still has 
great need of protection, and produces 
enemies for the company that has been 
carrying the risk. 

“We are so familiar with the in- 
valuable service that level premium 
life insurance can render to the aver- 
age man and his family that we are 
likely to take for granted that every- 
one else has the same knowledge. 
That, however, is not the case. You 
men and women who represent the 
institution of life insurance in the 
field occupy a most strategic position. 
Through you we can most effectively 
reach the people of this country with 
a ringing message as to what life in- 
surance is and does. Moreover through 
you can we most effectively counter- 
act misrepresentations of our business, 
so many of which are motivated by a 
desire for personal gain at the ex- 
pense of the policyholders.” 





Few Medical Graduates 
Retire at Sixty-five 


The medical profession has long 
been recognized as a field of class A 
life insurance prospects, but it is 
interesting to note in the Northwest- 
ern National Life Field News that so 
few of the men in this classification 
are able to retire, or at any rate, do 
retire. 

As class historian for the graduat- 
ing class of ’87 of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, it has 
been the responsibility of Dr. B. L. 
Riese of Berkeley, Cal., to keep in 
touch with the fortunes of his col- 
leagues over the long span of 44 years 
which have elapsed since they received 
their diplomas. Here is the record: 

At the End of 
20 30 40 44 
Yrs. Yra. Yrs. Yr. 


In medical practice. 35 25 17 8 
i ee = he 1 . 
-Missing ...... a Ae me se) 
EE. © Sw h a oho ee <a, Caan 1 
EE cape $65 5 ers We ge 4 
EU a asco ans 5 15 21 26 


Note the significant fact that at the 
end of 44 years from their college 
graduation, of the 13 known surviving 
class members one is disabled, eight 


are still in active practice, and only 
four have so far retired to enjoy the 
leisure of their sunset years—and 
this although the ages of the group 
now range from 66 to 74 years. 

Dr. Riese, in commenting upon the 
present status of the survivors of his 
class, generously includes a note of 
timely advice to younger members of 
the professions. He points out that at 
the end of 44 years these surviving 
members of his graduating class are 
still carrying on as honored members 
of their respective communities. He 
stresses the fact, however, that no 
less than eight of these men—high- 
grade men of superior character and 
mentality who have devoted their 
lives to one of the most worthy and 
unselfish of all professions—find them- 
selves at their present advanced ages 
“still in the harness.” 

Dr. Riese goes on to state that poor 
investments have proved the greatest 
stumbling block in the efforts of these 
class members to achieve economic 
independence in their course of more 
than 40 years of faithful and arduous 
service to humanity. He points out 
that unstable speculation has always 
reaped a harvest from the profession- 
al fraternity, and in closing he offers, 
on behalf of the survivors of his class, 
this precious advice: 

“If we may make a suggestion to 
the young men now starting out in 
practice—a suggestion born of long 
and bitter experience—it would be to 
buy all the life insurance they can 
afford to carry, in a sound company, 
and out of their surplus to buy bonds 
and stocks of basic industries—leav- 
ing the gold mines to the gambler.” 





MANY APPLICATIONS 


y= key to success in selling life insur- 
ance is the writing of a great number 
of applications each year, said Grant Tag- 
gart in his talk at Newark last week, "A 
Price to Pay.” “I believe that statistics 
will bear me out," he continued, "that the 
tremendous volume of insurance in force 
today is due largely to those men who 
wrote the many applications. Unless he 
has enough cash to meet all his daily re- 
quirements, a man cannot keep faith, 
hold up his courage and stay in the busi- 
ness confidently if he doesn't write fre- 
quent applications.” Mr. Taggart re- 
minded his listeners that in 1937 the 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table paid for an average of 83 cases 
apiece. 

“It's your job and mine as life under- 
writers," he said, “to direct thinking 
people to such an extent that what might 
appear to be obstacles in the way of 
perfecting a life insurance program will 
fade away like a mirage. We cannot af- 
ford to allow ourselves to be caught in 
the whirlpool of confused and depressed 
thinking, but we must at all times steer 
a straight course that will carry us to our 
desired objectives." 
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withdrawable will be 3'/2%. 


rate as allowed in 1938. 


age 55. 


years will be $11.07. 


Dividends at 





DIVIDEND ScCALE—RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Under the 1939 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate, at 
interest, an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid up in 29 years at age 
25; 27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45 and 22 years at age 55. 

Under the same option, the policy will mature as an endowment in 43 
years at age 25; 37 years at age 35; 32 years at age 45 and 26 years at 


Using the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $6.67. At age 45, the net cost of the same policy at the end of 20 


The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years 
for a Twenty Payment Life policy at age 35 will be $1.81. 
net cost under the same policy at the end of 20 years is $4.95. 


ORDINARY LIFE 

Dividends at Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium sade ...$20.13 $22.92 $26.55 $31.33 $37.80 $46.65 $58.84 $75.77 
l , “s 3.21 3.40 3.64 3.94 4.32 4.84 5.58 6.62 
2 3.29 3.49 3.75 4.07 4.48 5.04 5.384 6.94 
3 3.37 3.59 3.87 4.20 4.64 5.24 6.08 7.24 
4 3.46 3.68 3.99 4.33 4.80 5.44 6.33 7.55 
f ‘ ee centecenese 3.53 3.79 4.11 4.46 4.96 5.64 6.57 7.85 
Total dividends, 10 years. 35.86 38.44 41.58 45.41 50.58 57.50 67.05 80.15 
Total dividends, 20 years. 80.95 87.41 95.52 105.48 118.67 136.02 159.31 190.46 

TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividends at Age at Issue - 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium $29.24 $32.13 $31.71 $40.20 $46.04 $53.83 $64.52 $79.61 
1 3.50 3.68 3.90 4.18 4.53 5.02 5.71 6.72 
2 3.62 3.82 4.06 4.36 4.73 5.25 5.99 7.06 
3 3.75 3.97 4.22 4.53 4.93 5.49 6.27 7.38 
4 3.89 4.11 4.39 4.72 5.14 5.73 6.55 7.71 
5 es odaee 4.02 4.26 4.57 4.89 5.35 5.97 6.83 8.05 
Total dividends, 10 years. 41.06 43.52 46.49 50.08 54.79 61.15 69.91 ‘ 
Total dividends, 20 years. 97.81 104.22 112.05 121.62 133.86 149.78 171.01 


TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 


End of Year 25 30 35 

PueeERG. «ve hdeewicessd $48.68 $49.46 $50.62 

. 4.69 4.79 4.90 
2 4.93 5.02 5.14 
5.18 5.26 5.38 
4 5.43 5.51 5.65 
5 ewe neneue 5.69 5.78 5.91 
Total dividends, 10 years. 58.46 59.39 60.64 
Total dividends, 20 years.147.67 149.69 152.52 


HE Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has announced that 
the 1938 dividend scale will be continued through 1939. The rate of 
interest payable in 1939 on proceeds of policies withdrawable and non- 
The rate of interest allowed on dividends 
left to accumulate at interest will also be 3'/2%. This is the same interest 


At age 45, the 





Age at Issue 


60 


40 45 50 55 
$52.46 $55.49 $60.54 $68.79 $81.90 
5.05 5.24 5.58 6.15 7.02 
5.29 5.50 5.86 6.45 7.36 
5.54 5.76 6.14 6.75 7.71 
5.80 6.04 6.42 7.06 8.05 
6.06 6.31 6.73 7.37 8.40 
62.28 64.78 68.92 75.60 85.97 
196.46 162.54 172.13 187.46 210.89 








Great - West Life Dividend 
Scale Will Continue Present 
Dividend Schedule and 
334% Interest Factor 

Experiencing a very satisfactory 
year of operation in 1938, The Great- 
West Life Assurance Company has 
announced that the same dividend 
schedule as used in 1938 will be car- 
ried forward without change in 1939. 
The current gross rate of interest to 
be allowed on accumulated dividend 
funds and policy proceeds will like- 
wise remain at 3% per cent. 

The company has again explained 
that the proclamation of a dividend 
scale and interest rate effective as 
at the commencement of the year 
does not necessarily mean that these 
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will be continued throughout the en- 
tire calendar year, but are subject to 
change at any time. 


Atlantic Life 


Atlantic Life 
has just announced to its field force 
that the “Optional Methods of Set- 
tlement” clause included on policies 
issued on and after Jan. 1, 1939, will 
provide for the payment of interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
on proceeds of policies left under 
Plan A unless such proceeds are with- 
drawable, in which case the rate of 
interest allowed shall be 2% per cent, 
and that the instalments payable 
under Plan B and Plan C will be 
calculated on the basis of 3 per cent 
per annum. 


Insurance Company 































Occidental Life Rate Book 
Changes 


The following summary indicates 
the more important changes in rates 
and values which are included in the 
new Occidental Rate Book. All busi- 
ness received after November 5, 1938, 
will be issued on the new basis. 

Rates on all regular premiums, in- 
cluding single premium plans, have 
been increased. Samples of the amount 
of increase in annual premiums per 
$1,000 of insurance are tabulated be- 


low: 

INCREASE PER $1,000 OF INSURANCE 

Issue Issue Issue Issue 

PLAN Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
Ordinary Lif En- 

dowment at age 

85 eee ° .64 59 50 35 
20 Pay Endowment 

at age 85 80 97 1.27 
20 Year Endowment .99 98 95 45 


Rates on the annual renewable term 
and on the convertible term plans (5, 
10, 15 and 20-year period) have been 
increased. The increase is $0.25 to 
$0.31 per $1,000 at the younger ages 
and somewhat less after age 45. Rates 
remained unchanged on the ten-year 
renewable and convertible term plan 
and the mortgage protection 
policy. Rates and values remain un- 
changed on the term to age 70 plan. 


also 


Rates for the family income rider 
remain unchanged. 

The maturity values of the Endow- 
ment Life Income plan have been in- 
due to the 
earnings and increased vitality among 
annuitant lives. 
largely responsible for the changes in 
rates per $1,000 on the Endowment 
Life Income forms. Samples of the 
amounts of these increases are given 
in the following schedules: 

INCREASE PER $1,000 OF INSURANCE 


creased lowered interest 


These increases are 


ssue Issue Issue 

PLAN Age25 Age 35 Age 45 
Endowment Life In- 

come at Age 65.. $1.79 $2.60 $4.29 
Endowment Life In- 

come at Age 60 2.72 4.20 6.75 


Endowment Life In- 
come at Age 55.. 43.33 5.48 8.91 
Endowment Life In- 


come at Age 50. 4.29 6.82 
20 Pay Endowment 

Life Income at 

a rer 2.13 3.12 
20 Pay Endowment 

Life Income at 

Me. GP xsac . 3.49 4.74 
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Home Life of New York Con- 
tinues Dividend Seale 

The Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York has announced the con- 
tinuation of its present dividend scale. 
Interest on dividends on deposit and 
also on policy proceeds left with the 
company will remain unchanged at 
the rate of 3.5 per cent. In accor- 
dance with the usual practice, the 
action on dividends at this time is 
for the first three months of the en- 
suing year. At the January meeting 
of the Board of Directors, it is cus- 
tomary to extend the payment for the 
balance of the year. It is anticipated 
that this practice will be followed 
this year. 

James A. Fulton, president of the 
company, made the following com- 
ments to the Field Force of the Home 
Life in connection with this announce- 
ment of the continuation of the pres- 
ent dividend scale: 

“While it is gratifying that results 
make it possible for us to continue 
our present dividend scale, we think 
it would be a serious mistake for 
this and a favorable net cost to lead 
the sales organization of this com- 
pany to place undue emphasis on divi- 
dends and on net cost. 

“In particular, I should like to re- 
emphasize the position which we have 
previously stated on dividend illus- 
trations. While it is, of course, neces- 
sary to show the scale of dividends 
at all ages and for all years of dura- 
tion, we should very seriously ques- 
tion the advisability of following the 
practice which has grown up in the 
business generally of quoting dividend 
payments over a long period of years 
when presenting life insurance pro- 
posals. There may have been a time 
when, because of the fact that divi- 
dend scales were maintained in many 
instances for years without change, 
this practice had some justification. 
The rapidly changing economic con- 
ditions in the last few years have 
caused revisions of policy dividend 
scales at fairly frequent intervals. 
Because of this fact the quoting of 








DIVIDEND SCALE 





THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA 


HE Manufacturers Life announces that the Annual Dividends to be 

paid by the Company in 1939 will be on a somewhat higher scale than 
was used in 1938. While the increase varies for the plan, age and 
duration, the total payments in 1939 on annual dividend policies will be 


approximately 8!/2% greater than the amount which would have been paid 

if there were no increase in the scale. 
The interest allowed on funds on deposit will be at the rate of 334%. 
The dividend increases on three popular plans are illustrated by the 

following comparisons of the 1938 and 1939 scales: 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE—COMPARATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 1938 

AND 1939 DIVIDEND SCALE 
ANNUAL DIVIDEND SCALE—CASH—CURRENT PREMIUM BASIS 
1938 and 1939 
Age at Ist A. D. 3rd A. D. 5th A. D. 7th A. D. 
Issue 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 
WHOLE LIFE 
20 Bi 87 88 .98 1.00 1,10 1.12 1.22 
25 1.04 1.18 1.17 1.31 1.33 1.47 1.47 1.61 
30 1.29 1.46 1.46 1.63 1.64 1.81 1.83 2.00 
35 1.52 1.72 1.73 1.93 1.95 2.15 2.19 2.39 
40 1.76 1.99 2.61 2.24 2.28 2.51 2.56 2.79 
15 2.01 2.30 2.32 2.61 2.63 2.92 2.96 3.25 
50 2.3 2.68 2.67 3.04 3.04 3.41 3.41 3.78 
55 2.62 3.08 3.04 3.50 3.46 3.92 3.88 4.34 
60 2.99 3.57 3.48 64.06 95 4.53 4.41 4.99 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
20 82 92 1.63 1.13 1.26 1.50 1.60 
25 1.09 1.23 1.33 1.47 1.59 1.86 2.00 
30 1.34 1.51 1.62 1.79 1.92 2.24 2.41 
35 1.57 1.77 1.90 2.10 2.24 2.61 2.81 
40 1.81 2.04 2.18 2.41 2.57 2.98 3.21 
45 2.06 2.35 2.48 2.77 2.91 3.36 3.65 
50 2.36 2.73 2.82 3.19 3.29 3.78 4.15 
55 2.65 3.11 3.15 3.61 3.67 4.19 1.65 
60 $.02 3.60 3.56 4.14 4.10 4.64 5.22 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
20 1.11 1.23 1.64 1.76 2.21 2.33 2.82 2.94 
25 1.25 1.39 1.78 1.92 2.35 2.49 2.96 3.10 
30 1.46 1.63 1.99 2.16 2.57 2.74 3.18 3.35 
35 1.67 1.87 2.21 2.41 2.79 2.99 3.41 3.61 
40 1.89 2.12 2.44 2.67 3.01 3.24 3.63 3.86 
45 2.12 2.41 2.67 2.96 3.25 3.54 3.87 4.16 
50 2.40 2.77 2.96 3.33 3.54 3.91 4.14 4.51 
55 2.69 3.15 3.24 3.70 3.88 4.29 4.43 4.89 
60 3.04 3.62 3.61 4.19 4.19 4.77 4.78 5.36 
4 




















dividends for long periods of time 
with the implication that such divi- 
dends are likely to be continued, 
seems not only to have no justifica- 
tion, but to be highly inadvisable from 
the standpoint of our future relation- 
ship with policyholders. 

“It seems to us that a much 
sounder course of action is to ae- 
quaint your policyholders with the 
actual factors which affect the pay- 
ment of policy dividends. Particularly 
they should be brought to realize that 
the steady trend toward lower inter- 
est rates is a result of world economic 
conditions, plus governmental action. 
over neither of which the companies 
have any control. Once your intelli- 
gent policyholders clearly understand 
these factors and the conditions under 
which the companies have had to 
work, they will be increasingly ap- 
preciative of the results.” 


State Mutual Makes 
Outstanding Gains 


The State Mutual Life has an- 
nounced a 25 per cent gain in its paid 
business for November, compared with 
November, 1937. Information just re- 
leased by the Home Office in Worces- 
ter, Mass., also records an outstand- 
ing gain in new issued business for 
the month, the advance being 45 per 
cent of the issue last November. 

This gain in issued business gives 
State Mutual its largest month in 
nearly seven years with the exception 
of a single month. 

Commenting on the increase, Stephen 
Ireland, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies said, “This gain 
both in paid and issued business was 
steady all month, though there was a 
marked acceleration during the last 
week. 
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Group Life Insurance 
A Vital Social Item 


Security is a problem that is at- 
tacked by the three essential factors 
in the economic pattern; the in- 
dividual, the Government and the 
business group, made up of employer 
and employee, it was declared in a 
paper prepared by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., chairman of the board, 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
read at the Life Presidents’ conven- 
tion by William Beye, vice-president 
of that corporation. Mr. Stettinius 
had been called away from New York 
by illness in his family. 

The individual holds uppermost in 
his mind the welfare of his family 
and himself, the address noted. He 
considers tomorrow’s’ uncertainties 
and those of the distant future and 
accordingly makes provisions in his 
budget to meet these uncertainties. 
Insurance-wise, the head of the 
family group uses his brains and will 
power to erect barriers against dis- 


aster. 


Applied Nation-wide 


The Government attacks the prob- 
lem of dependency from the view- 
point of society as a whole. Thus, in 
recent legislation, was witnessed the 
principle of social insurance applied 
on an unprecedented scale. 

Standing between the individual and 
the Government are groups which 
have a tie of common interest, fre- 
quently occupational. Such groups can 
pool resources and buying power %o 
increase the security of their mem- 
bers. The latest and broadest appli- 
cation of this has been in group in- 
surance, in which employers of large 
numbers of persons have joined with 
the employees in _ protecting the 
working group. 


Triangular Transaction 


The merits of this three-cornered 
transaction of employer, employee 
and insurance companies go far be- 
yond the dollar sign. Of prime import- 
ance is the fact that the insured 
employee helps to pay his own way. 
His voluntary contributions change 
the psychology of the situation, with 
the employee a willing partner and 
the stigma of paternalism absent. 

During the past twenty years, 
group insurance has become a factor 
in the lives of millions of individuals 
and in thousands of industries. There 
are more than 20,000 insured groups 
affording protection to more than 
7% million employees, to the extent 
of about 13 billion dollars, or an 
average of $1,700 per person insured. 
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In a Nutshell 
ReCAUsE of the limitations of space, 


it is not possible to reproduce in 
their entirety the addresses delivered last 
week at the convention of the Association 
of Life insurance Presidents at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. In this 
department, however, several of these 
addresses are synopsized. Additional 
comment will be found on other pages 
of this issue. 





More than 7,500 accident and health 
insurance group plans, issued by life 
insurance companies, protect about 
2% million employees for $34,500,000 
of weekly benefits. Annuity groups of 
relatively origin probably 
total well over 500 and cover more 
than 500,000 lives. Hospitalization in- 
surance is the latest form of group 
protection and is enjoying an un- 


recent 


usual growth. 


Supporting Role 


Group life insurance, however, 
plays only a supporting role. The 
major part of the life insurance pro- 
tection individuals desire for them- 
selves and their families will continue 
to be in the form of policies they 
themselves purchase from insurance 
companies. This latter type of insur- 
ance does much to promote thrift and 
self-reliance. 





Ethelbert Ide Low 


Chairman of the Board, Home Life 
Insurance Co., New York 





Duties of Life Insurance 
Increasingly Complex 


Stewardship, or Trusteeship, has 
always been the very essence of life 
insurance management, said Ethel- 
bert Ide Low, chairman of the board, 
Home Life of New York, at the Life 
Presidents’ meeting. Collectively, 
American life insurance management 
is trustee for over twenty-seven 
billion dollars, representing the sav- 
ings of some sixty-four million policy- 
holders. The magnitude of these fig- 
ures, he declared, must of necessity 
emphasize the great responsibility 
accepted by the business. 

In discussing the duties of life in- 
surance management, Mr. Low said 
that when the business was young, 
the answer was comparatively simple. 
The policies provided for the pay- 
ment of a lump sum to the beneficiary 
and when this was done, there was no 
further obligation. Now the situa- 
tion has become more complex. Ex- 
perience taught that the payment of 
a lump sum did not, in many cases, 
carry out the wishes of the policy- 
holder and the money was often 
wasted. 

A cursory glance at the policies 
now in existence, said Mr. Low, will 
indicate how the life insurance busi- 
ness rose to meet this need. They 
range from Convertible Term Insur- 
ance to the Income Policies and the 
modern supplemental agreement. The 
policies cover every need and never- 
theless the best brains in the busi- 
ness are working continuously to pro- 
vide even more complete coverage. 

But having the proper policies is 
not enough. Planning the insurance 
estate of the policyholder is another 
duty of the life insurance business 
and this, in turn, ushers in new 
duties with regard to the agency 
force and the duties also of the 
agency force to the public. 

A further responsibility of the 
business is the proper investment of 
the twenty-seven billion dollars of 
American savings and the preserva- 
tion of these assets. Conserving the 
policyholder’s savings and applying 
them as he directs for the fulfillment 
of his plans for the future welfare of 
his family is the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the life insurance business, 
a service to humanity of the highest 
order, a stewardship of the most 
sacred kind and a true advancement 
of America’s human values. 
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Digest 


85,000 Fewer Deaths 
During 1938 


A decided lowering of the death 
rate which resulted in a saving of 
85,000 lives in the United States this 
year, compared with 1937, is indi- 
cated by life insurance mortality 
records, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and announced in 
the course of an address at last 
week’s convention by Dr. Harold M. 
Frost, medical director of the New 
England Mutual Life. 

Declaring that the death rate 
among policyholders this year is the 
lowest for any year since the associa- 
tion begun compiling its records, Dr. 
Frost continued: 

“In specific figures, 747.9 of each 
100,000 policyholders will have died 
this year, as compared with 794.3 in 
1937. This represents an improvement 
in the death rate of 5.8 per cent; a 
saving of 46.4 lives for each 100,000 
policyholders. 

“If the same degree of improvement 
continues and applies to our general 
population, we may expect 73,000 
fewer deaths in our nation than last 
year, despite an increase of popula- 
tion which, had the death rate of 
1937 prevailed, would have resulted 
automatically in 12,000 more deaths. 

“Considering the lower death rate 
in conjunction with the increase in 
population, we conclude that there 
will be about 1,378,000 deaths in the 
United States in 1938, a saving of 
85,000 lives as compared with 1937.” 


University Courses in 
Insurance Increase 


History has been written so fast 
in the field of life insurance that 1904 
now actually is ancient history, de- 
clared Thomas S. Gates, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in 
an address, at the Life Presidents’ 
convention. Although our universi- 
ties, in some instances, date back to 
the middle ages, the history of insur- 
ance as a subject in the curriculum 
of higher education dates back to 
only 1904, 

“It was in that year,” said Mr. 
Gates, “that the University of Penn- 
sylvania appointed Solomon S. Hueb- 
ner instructor in Insurance and Com- 
merce—the first such post in any 





Dr. Harold M. Frost 


Medical Director, New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Boston 


college or university. By 1913, he had 
developed this obscure experimental 
course into a full-fledged department. 
As part of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, it now ranks 
as one of the outstanding depart- 
ments of our entire university. 

“Nor is this a phenomenon of soli- 
tary grandeur. There are today 
approximately 100 colleges and uni- 
versities which have courses or de- 
partments of insurance. 

“We did not enter the field of in- 
surance to provide technical training 
for salesmen. That has been, and al- 
ways should be, your own activity 
rather than ours. Nor was it neces- 
sary to establish departments of in- 
surance in order to train actuaries. 
They could obtain basic knowledge of 
their technique in our departments 
of mathematics. 

“The fundamental reason why in- 
surance entered the curriculum, and 
why it will stay there, is that it is 
a subject of wide social and economic 
importance—a subject of which 
neither the man who teaches eco- 
nomics, nor the man who practices it 
in the fields of business or public 
service, can afford to be ignorant. 

“Thus it has been that the contribu- 
tions of education to insurance have 
not been in adding new tricks to the 
trade but, rather, in such matters as 
the development of the theory of life 
value, the concept of insurance as a 
profession, the analysis of. its social 
values, and the stressing of: the need 
for better public understanding of 
these values as the key to progress.” 


Trend to Federal Control 
Seen as Increasing 


The present system of insurance 
supervision, under State auspices, 
which has so strikingly proved itself, 
should continue, said Frank N. Julian, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners and 
superintendent of insurance of Ala- 
bama, in addressing last week’s meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents in New York. Trac- 
ing the growth of an alarming trend 
that leads not only toward regulation 
but also toward operation of the 
vital elements of business by the 
Federal Government, Mr. Julian 
suggested four opportunities before 
the life insurance business in resist- 
ing this trend. 

The companies have already recog- 
nized, he said, through their efforts 
to eliminate part-time agents and to 
raise agency standards, that an 
agency force of higher caliber and 
more permanent nature is an asset 
to life insurance. At the same time, 
there is an opportunity to afford to 
hundreds of thousands of agents and 
employees a sense of real security 
and continuity of employment by the 
use of a sound and forward looking 
agency policy which will avoid as far 
as possible the high average of 
agency turnover of the past. 

The second opportunity is that of 
making available to the person of low 
income the social and personal bene- 
fits of life insurance and also making 
available to him a proper guide for 
the intelligent application of his own 
energies toward the sound enrichment 
of his life, health and opportunities. 
In this connection, Mr. Julian recalled 
Illinois Insurance Director Ernest 
Palmer’s provocative suggestions at 
the 1936 Life Presidents’ convention 
that policy provisions for premium 
loans and extended and paid up in- 
surance be greatly liberalized, and 
that surrender for cash be penalized 
almost to extinction—to the end that 
the dependents of the insured be af- 
forded more nearly ‘sure’ insurance. 

The third opportunity suggested 
was that of sound investment not 
only for present returns but with an 
eye to the effect of these investments 
on the general welfare and the 
national economy. 

The fourth suggestion was the 
establishment of a vigorous depart- 
ment charged with the responsibility 
of carrying education to the public 
as to the necessity for and advantage 
of life insurance, explaining the story 
behind insurance and also the reason 
for protest against excessive taxation 
which must be passed on to the policy- 
holders. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Engeged in the writing of a handbook on occupational 
diseases, Joseph B. Ficklen, chief of the Travelers chem- 
ical laboratory, saiis on December 15 for Australia, on 
the first lap of a journey that will take him to a number 
of foreign cities where research is being done in this field 
Mr. Ficklen is widely known for the work he has done in 
the Travelers laboretory, especially for his invention of a 
carbon monoxide detector, a dust-camera and dustoscope. 

Of the $1,577,125.88 total in policy payments made by 
the Bankers Life of Iowa in October, living policyholders 
received $968,475.88, or 61 per cent, in dividends, dis- 
ability and annuity checks, etc. Beneficiaries of the 191 
policies which became dezth claims in October received 
$608,650.00. Of these 191 death claims, 91 were on poli- 
cies which had been in force from 11 to 20 years. The 
average age of policyholders in this group was 61, the 
average for all po_icyholders concerned in the death pay- 
ments, 60. 

D. C. MacEwen, vice-president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and manager of its executive agency 
department, is rounding out 30 years of service with that 
institution. Celebration of the anniversary wes marked 
within the company by a special meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Council, at which Mr. MacEwen was accorded testi- 
monials by his associates. 

Statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
report that its industrial policyholders will have for 1938 
the lowest annual death rate ever experienced by them, 
unless some widespread and virulent epidemic or unex- 
pected catastrophe should intervene between now and the 
end of the year. 

Frank L. Barnes, agency vice-president of the Ohio 
State Life Insurence Co., Columbus, recently announced 
that the Akron agency of the company was the leader 
in a nation-wide campaign put on by the field force in 
honor of President Claris Adams. Pittsburgh was second; 
Chicago-Law, third; Detroit-Suffron, fourth; Los Angeles, 
fifth; Mansfield, sixth; Roxboro, N. C., seventh; Toledo, 
eighth; Cincinnati, ninth, and Cleveland, tenth. 

Two of the earliest policyholders of Continental Ameri- 
can Life were present at the home office luncheon held 
recently in honor of the thirty-one members of the field 
force who qualified as charter members of the Founders 
Club as a result of their October volume. Charles H. 
Rawlins of Bridgeville, Del., holder of policy No. 10 (the 
oldest policy in existence) was urable to attend. Those 
present were: Warren F. Sterling, Bank Commissioner of 
the State of Maryland, Baltimore, and Albert E. Krause, 
Princess Anne, Md. 

Exceeding its quota by a generous percentage, the per- 
sonnel of the Travelers home office subscribed more than 
$25,000 to the Community Chest during the recent cam- 
paign conducted in Hartford. Travelers home office em- 
ployees are also donating toys to the Santa Claus Shop, 
a Hartford Christmas project. 

Glenn B. Dorr, general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Hartford, Conn., has been named chairman 
of ‘the general committee .in charge of the twenty-fourth 
annual New York meeting of the company’s--agencies in 
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the Atlantic Seaboard territory. The meeting will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York city, on January 3 
and 4. 


Protective Club convention in New York, with head- 
quarters at the New Yorker Hotel, so that the agents 
may take in the World’s Fair. 


NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


The Protective Life of Birmingham wii] hold its 1939 
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NE of the soundest pieces of life insurance writ- 

ing observed anywhere appeared in a_ periodical 
issued recently by, I believe, The Chilton Company, in 
a magazine called—again quoting from memory—The 
Prominent Patrons Number of The Spectator. I refer 
to an article by Earl G. Manning, of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, who urged people to think of life insur- 
ance in terms of income. Starting from the bed-rock 
foundation of absolute needs, the author proceeded to 
discuss actual returns available from insurance estates 
ranging from fifty thousand up to more than a quarter 


of a million dollars. , 


HE idea of breaking down the insurance principal 
| fo income units is not, of course, new but usually 
the life underwriter likes to perform this little service 
in the light of a horrible example. He likes to point 
out that five thousand dollars principal will earn just 
about enough to keep the children’s shoes half-soled 
and send them to the movies once a week, leaving 
unprovided such things as food and shelter. I mean to 
say, this vital sales argument is wasted too often in 
a negative application. It should be used in a positive 
manner. r 

ECOGNIZING at the outset that mankind has these 

fundamental needs to cope with:—A man must eat, 
must sleep, and must have clothes to wear—Mr. Man- 
ning proceeds to demonstrate how he can through 
life insurance guarantee these necessities and shows 
exactly how much life insurance will have to be owned 
to assure incomes of one, two and five hundred dollars 
monthly to dependents. It is unfortunately true that a 
comparatively few are able to pay for life insurance 
in’ sufficient volume to give to themselves or to their 
families two, three or five hundred a month income. A 
majority of family heads find themselves unable to 
earn as much, as a matter of fact, but this unhappy 
condition does not deter the alert agent in his quest of 
those who are able to buy life insurance in amounts 
adequate to assure a comfortable income to dependents. 
The gist of his article was summed up with, “Fifty 
thousand dollars is a lot of money but what will it 
earn?” Point out the exact figure to men whose in- 
comes exceed $4,000 a year. You may be surprised 
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to find so many $5,000 men revising upward their previ- 
ous conviction that $25,000 was about right. Incidental- 
ly, the 1938-39 issue of The Prominent Patrons number 
contains a variety of splendid sales material. 
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AND THE FIELD 


Writings of new paid-for business during the first ten 
months of 1938 by the United States Life cre well ahead 
of the volume recorded for the same period in 1937. 
Ordinary new paid business shows an increase of 36.8 
per cent, and total new paid business an increase of 33.1 
per cent. 

President Chandler Bullock of the State Mutual Life 
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By Frank Ellington 
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T cannot be said that the “Back-to-Fundamentals” 
| theme has been neglected by insurance leaders. | 
have during the past decade encountered it regularly 
both in the printed word and from the speakers’ plat- 
form, and I would not say either that the theme is over 
worked. It is seemly that a man whose eyes are glued 
upon his first hundred thousand and whose ambition 
drives at a pace that will guarantee that objective—if 
he lives—it is seemly that he be urged to pause occa- 
sionally and consider for a moment the matter of ham 
and eggs for Mary and the children—if he doesn’t live. 
It is sometimes difficult for a man earning a large 
salary, accustomed to a high standard of living and 
who anticipates more rather than less in future years, 
to visualize or even to contemplate a world in which 
his people may be concerned with the problem of obtain- 
ing actual necessities. Yet the history of the past 
decade is replete with examples almost too apt for use 
by the insurance agent. 

HE fact that men are interested in fundamentals, 

once their attention has been directed to them, is 
evident in the reaction of the public to any and all 
writings having to do with such creature comforts as 
are contained in accommodations for sleeping and in 
things to eat. Especially the latter. The late O. O. 
McIntyre always knew exactly how to shake down a 
shower of fan mail from every nook and corner of the 
United States. He had merely to say something about 
corn bread vs. drop biscuits in order to stir up the 
animals. All professional writers appreciate this trait 
of mankind. A recent and better example of what 
victuals mean to the average person lies in the un- 
sought success of a Chicago business man who pub- 
lished, as a hobby, a list of good places to eat while 
touring America’s broad highways. The response of 
the public to this guide to good eating was so great 
the author has now given up his business and devotes 
his entire time to an annual revision of his very popular 
innovation. All of which may seem to be leading away, 
but radically, from the subject of selling, except that I 
submit that anyone who can be interested in eating 
can be considered a good prospect for life insurance 
provided he can qualify in other pertinent respects. 
Break down the contracted proceeds of a policy into 
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terms of monthly income and then sell an amount that 
will under that plan furnish either bread and milk or 
furs and autos, or both. Life insurance has a simple 
mission to perform. It should be simply presented. 


~™VEWS 


has just announced that the directors of the company 
have voted that the dividend distribution for the year 
1939 and the interest payable on deferred settlements and 
dividends left with the company to accumulate shall be 
on the same basis as that for the year 1938. 

Life insurance written by the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Co. in October was 22 per cent greater than that written 
in October a year ago and accident insurance written in 
October was 154 per cent greeter than that written in the 
corresponding menth last year. 

The new officers of the Veterans’ Club of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. are as follows: Walter J. 
Adams, president; Howard W. Hall, vice-president; David 
B. Andrews, secretary, and Joseph Walden, treasurer. 

The annual agency convention of the Ohio State Life 
Insurance Co. will be he!d in Columbus Jan. 30 and 31. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Two additions to the agency department staff of the 
American Mutual Life of Des Moines were announced 
recently by John J. Moriarity, agency vice-president. 
Russeli B. Reynolds has been appointed director of sales 
service. He comes to the American Mutual Life with 
13 yezrs of life insurance experience in home office, 
cashier, auditing, selling and supervisory work, all with 
the Equitable of Iowa. Walter W. Vollmer, who has been 
connected with the American Mutual Life organization for 
25 years, has been promoted to the position of field assis- 
tant, <fter many years of service in conservation and field 
auditing work. 

George C. Coulson. who has been a member of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life’s Pittsburgh agency for the past 
ten years, has been appointed agency assistant at the 
home office, according to an announcement made by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, second vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Coulson has been supervisor in the Robert 
N. Waddeil agency for the past year. In his new position 
he will assist Edward C. Andersen, educational director, 
in the furtherance of the company’s programming schools. 

Victor Etienne, Jr., since 1925 president of the West 
Coast Life of San Francisco, recently announced his resig- 
nation. Francis V. Keesling, since 1910 vice-president and 
general counsel, was advanced to succeed Mr. Etienne as 
president. Gordon Thomson becomes first vice-president 
and Harry J. Stewart becomes vice-president and manager 
of agencies. 

Benjamin N. Hall, formerly assistant manager at the 
Toronto Danforth district of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., has been appointed supervisor of agents’ ac- 
counts at the Canadian head office of the company in 
Ottawa. 

Conn W. Moose, former Nebraska insurance commis- 
sioner, has been appointed manager of the Occidental 
Life at Omaha. 

T. Murdock Donohue, who has been associated with the 
St. Paul office of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
has been appointed district manager. of..the--company -at 
St.Paul, 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Celebrating his fortieth anniversary with the Metro- 
politan Life, Edwin R. Tausche, manager of the Milwau- 
kee district office, was feted by his staff at a dinner 
recently. 

Charlie Cole has been appointed district agent at Jasper, 
Ala., for the Protective Life of Birmingham. He has 
been with the company at Tuscaloosa since 1935 and is a 
member of the production club. 

James A. Wellman, general agent for the National Life 
Insurance Co. of Vermont, at Manchester, Vt., was honored 
at a dinner recently by members of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters upon his retirement after 
fifty years in the life insurance business. 

Andrew Gainey, general agent of the Protective Life 
of Birmingham for Mississippi, has qualified for member- 





ship in the Protective Club, although only four months 
of the club year have elapsed. He is the first to qualify. 

W. D. Harper, a 19-year-old agent from Belleville, IIl., 
has paid for $88,000 new business since he joined the St. 
Louis agency of the Reliance Life last April. 

The Roy Ray Roberts Southern California general 
agency of the State Mutual Life has written and paid for 
more new business during September, October and No- 
vember than in any other three-month period during the 
past ten years. 

The Thayer-Quinby Agency, Boston, led all other Colum- 
bian National Life agencies during “President’s Month” 
in October and was the winner of the month’s trophy. 

Paul B. Harper, San Antonio agency, was “tops” in the 
Bankers Life of Iowa field force in the week ended No- 
vember 15, by virtue of his $52,500 in new submitted 
business. 
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National Midyear 
Meeting March 31 


The midyear meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers will be held in Louisville, Ky., 
on March 31 and April 1, it was an- 
nounced this week by Holgar J. John- 
son of Pittsburgh, president of the 
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does not go 


The board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Association will meet on Fri- 
day, March 31, and on the same day 


“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” the Louisville Association will stage 


an all-star sales congress. The Na- 
tional Council will hold sessions all 
day on Saturday. At the last annual 
convention the national by-laws were 
amended, making local association 
presidents members of the National 
Council, entitling them to the right to 


n hooled in ‘‘what to do” the new . : : 
After being s ; vote. This gives each local unit two 
Guarantee Mutual representative 
about blindly, but receives the assistance n the 


representatives in the National Coun- 
cil, i. e., the president and national 
committeeman. This year’s meeting 
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terested in de- 
tails of our 
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Our carefully charted agency plan provides that he 
receive training in the mechanics of approach and 
technique for closing from his General Agent 


The General Agent follows a definite plan of spend- 
ing a certain amount of time with the beginner in 
the field weekly for the first three months. The 
newcomer’s progress is carefully reviewed at the 
Home Office through weekly reports required of 
him and his General Agent. From these reports a 
positive basis for commission distribution is de- 
termined. 


Under our plan the new agent knows exactly what 
to expect from his General Agent. Thus chances 
for misunderstanding are minimized and the new 
man’s opportunity for success increased 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL TIRE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-one States 
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will thus be of added interest to asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

The meetings will be held in the 
Brown Hotel and room reservations 
should be made through Edwin W. 
Baker, Starks Building, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Billion in Force for 
Connecticut Mutual 


The billion dollar mark in life insur- 
ance in force has been reached by the 
Connecticut Mutual. With a gain of 
$2,423,956 for the month of October, 
the total in force figure now stands at 
over $1,000,000,000. This is a gain of 

20,899,989 since the first of the year. 

New paid-for life insurance sales 
for the month of October amounted to 
$8,349,369, a gain of 4.2 per cent over 
the same month last year. 

New paid-for insurance for the first 
ten months of this year is $73,912,651 
compared with $78,054,039 last year. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


STROLL through the foyer outside the Astor 
a Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, during the two- 
day session of the Life Presidents’ convention last 
week, was a peripatetic cocktail. Any number of per- 
sonalities went into the blend—all sorts of adminis- 
trative talent jammed the foyer—a hundred different 
types of executive insurance caliber jostled each other 
during the breathing spell before and after the formal 
discussions. The top rankers of the life insurance busi- 
ness mingled in their annual get-together—chairmen 
of boards, presidents, vice-presidents (any number of 
these), present and past insurance commissioners, 
ranking executives from other business fields, medical 
directors, actuaries, organization heads—all of them 
renewing old and mellowed friendships or making new 
ones, with business forgotten for the moment in an all 
too brief reunion. 

| ae 

N a quick glance over the heads of the press immediately about 
| one, for example, could be seen the following, each represen- 
tative of a different type of life insurance activity: Byron K. 
Elliott, vice-president and general counsel of the John Hancock; 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan; William T. Grant, 
president of both the Business Men's Assurance and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention; Holgar Johnson, president of the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters; James A McLain, vice-president, 
Guardian Life; Vincent Whitsitt, manager and general counsel 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents; John C. Blackall, 
insurance commissioner of Connecticut; Francis J. DeCelles, 
former Massachusetts commissioner; George S. Van Schaick, 
former New York superintendent and now vice-president of the 
New York Life; M. Albert Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual, and Leonard C. Ashton, vice-president of that company; 
Clifton Maloney, president, Philadelphia Life; John C. Hardin, 
president of the Mutual Benefit Life; Alfred L. Aiken, president 
of the New York Life, and so many others that their faces, seen 
briefly through the crowd, reminded the observer of a Who's Who 
in American life insurance. 


HE annual meetings of the Association of Life 

Insurance Presidents, of which this was the thirty- 
second, are likewise noted for the diversity of speaking 
talent on the program. Last week the presidents lis- 
tened to several of their own number and also to such 
outstanding business and professional leaders as Nor- 
man H. Davis, chairman of the American Red Cross; 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice-president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; Thomas S. Gates, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. James L. 
Ilsley, K.C., Minister of National Revenue, Dominion 
of Canada. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., youthful chair- 
man of the board, U. S. Steel Corporation, was sched- 
uled to speak but was called out of town because of 
illness in his family, his paper being read by William 
Beye, vice-president of that corporation. There is an 
intermingling of interest between life insurance and 
business that was unmistakably evident not only in 
this panel of noted speakers from the non-insurance 
world, but also in the close attention accorded by the 
press to the agenda of last week’s convention. The 
theme of the convention—“Underwriting America’s 
Human Values”—also struck a responsive chord in 
business and professional leaders who must _neces- 
sarily keep an alert finger on the American pulse. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The National Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its mid-year convention at Louisville, Ky., March 31 and 
April 1, meeting in the Brown Hotel. The association’s 
board of trustees will meet on Friday, March 31, when 
also the Louisville association will stage an all-star sales 
congress. The national councii will hold sessions through- 
out Saturday, April 1. 

Charles J. Zimmermen, general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life and vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, will lead the first discussion, 
on January 21, in the sales training course to be sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. The 
course will continue through April 14. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York announces that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York city for October was $48,374,000, 
as compared with $51,257,000 in October, 1937. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, is to be guest speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Toronto at the Royal York Hotel, December 15. 

A. L. Dern, vice-president znd director of agencies of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., spoke before the 
Qualified Life Underwriters Association of Detroit at a 
recent noon meeting at the Hotel Fort Shelby. Mr. Dern 
discussed the record of life insurance for the past five 
years end surveyed current problems in the life insurance 
business. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutuel Life of New 
York in this city, will be the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting of the Hartford Life Underwriters’ Association 
at the Hotel Bond on December 13. 

Nearly 100 out-of-town guests, including home office 
executives of practically all the life insurance companies 
which have Chicago generai zgencies, attended the Golden 
Jubilee celebration of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters on December 7 at the Sherman Hotel. 

Pasadena Life Underwriters Association members were 
hosts to the Southern California Caravan of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los Angeles recently. The 
caravan membership totaled twenty-one and eighty-nine 
of the Pasadena life men participated in an outstanding 
program. 

The Atlantic City Life Underwriters Association will 
hold a Christmas party December 15. The guests of honor 
will be Howard C. Lawrence, president of the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters, and Mrs. Law- 
rence. 

Following the resignation of George Vinsonhaler, who 
will remove to Boston, the Arkansas State Life Under- 
writers’ Association has advanced Stanley E. Smithson, 
Fort Smith, from vice-president to president. 

Miss Kate Berkman of the Equitable Society at Chicago 
has been awarded first prize of $25 in the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters’ song writing contest. 

The Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters will 
have Hal Crouch, Tulsa attorney, as speaker for the De- 
cember 12 meeting, to be he!d in the Y. W. Venetian room. 

The Life Managers’ Association of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been formed, with the following officers: President, 
H. O’F. Barrett, and secretary-treasurer, Kenneth W. 
Conrey. 

The Trenton Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
a series of monthly luncheon meetings, beginning Decem- 
ber 8. Heretofore the association has met only now and 
then. 
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Lincoln Urges Insureds 


To Seek Free Advice 


“The best advice about life insur- 
ance is free,” the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has advised the 
policyholders of that company in a 
statement over the signature of Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metropoli- 
tan, that is being distributed to policy- 
holders by the company’s field force. 

“You are entitled to this service at 
no charge,” Mr. Lincoln’s statement 
continues. “You need never pay any 
person to obtain any value or benefit 
provided by your life insurance in the 
Metropolitan. Neither is it necessary 
to pay for information or advice re- 
garding any Metropolitan policy. 

“IT am bringing this subject to your 
attention in the hope that if you de- 
sire to take up any matter relating to 
your policies, you may be spared any 
unfortunate experience or needless ex- 
pense and may not find yourself in a 
situation where your own best inter- 
ests may be sacrificed. 

“If policyholders allow themselves 
to be persuaded to be dissatisfied about 
their present insurance and to con- 
sider some change, they will find, after 
paying the required fee, if any, that 
they have obtained nothing that the 
company would not have given gladly 
and freely if they had informed the 
company of their wishes. 

“The value of any policy and its 
benefits and provisions are fixed by 
its terms, which are fully and plainly 
stated in the contract, the form of 
which is approved by various State 
Insurance Departments. In the case 
of older Industrial policies, additional 
benefits, the nature and terms of 
which are fully known to the Insur- 
ance Departments, have been volun- 
tarily added by the company since 
the policies were issued. While bene- 
fits added since the policies were is- 
sued cannot appear in the policies 
themselves, they are always allowed 
to every person entitled to them. Any 
representative of the Metropolitan 
will gladly give information regard- 
ing such benefits. No outside adviser 
can change any policy provision or 
obtain one cent more than you your- 
self would receive direct from the 
company. 

“IT am passing this information 
along to you in the hope that others 
may be spared the unfortunate ex- 
perience of those who have thus been 
misled, and who have not only been 
put to needless expense but have also 
found their interests sacrificed as well. 

“The Metropolitan is a mutual com- 
pany—operated solely for the benefit 
of its policyholders and their bene- 
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pating and non-partici- 
pating life policies; 
annuity contracts; and 
“man-sized” life policies 
for juveniles from date 


of birth to age 10. 
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Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Progressive * Strong 
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LIFE 


ficiaries. The company’s sole and only 
reason for existence is to render to 
policyholders that service which is best 
suited to their needs and to see to it 
that policyholders get every penny 
which is rightfully theirs. 

“The company wants every policy- 
holder to be fully informed regarding 
the benefits afforded by his life insur- 
ance and the service to which he is 
entitled. 
to follow this principle and to be cour- 


Our agents are all expected 


teous, considerate, and prompt in han- 
dling all business between the policy- 
holder and the company. 

“So if you have any question or de- 
sire any information whatsoever about 
your Metropolitan insurance, or if you 
desire any service in connection with 
your policy, do not hesitate to tell your 
agent about it. 

“If for any reason you feel you 
desire additional afte) 
talking with your agent, do not hesi- 
tate to go to the District Office in 
your vicinity, which is maintained to 


information 


serve policyholders, or write direct to 
the Home Office at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Our agents or man- 
agers in the field and our employees 
here at the Home Office will spare no 
pains to serve your interests, either 
in providing you with information or 
handling any matter of service under 
your Metropolitan policies—and en- 
tirely without charge. 

“The foregoing, of course, has no 
relation to any situation in which you 
feel the need of advice from a trusted 
family adviser or competent and repu- 
table attorney-at-law.” 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


F one examines the causes and effects of the two depres- 

sions through which this country has passed since the 
first World War (that of 1920-21 and that of 1929-32), 
and also looks at recovery factors which eventually be- 
came operative, it seems apparent that whatever up- 
swing did occur came from the consumer-goods industries. 
This is amply shown, in my opinion, by, for instance, 
the effect of automobile and allied sales on the economic 
situation. The growth of automobile production influ- 
enced every affiliated activity and often brought help 
to endeavors not even indirectly connected with it. Shop- 
ping at chain stores, motion pictures and similar lines 
would not have the volume they now reach without the 
automobile as a transportation item. 


oo 


" Migenr aga, for the moment, then, that the auto- 
mobile was the prime factor in national develop 
ment, two things stepped in to rob it of its potency in 
offsetting depression. Those were, first, labor troubles, 
and second, stifling bureaucracy. Evidently there are 
some who have seen the light, for regulatory bureaucracy 
is not being laid on with so heavy a hand. A slackening 
of interference was noted prior to recent elections and 
those elections themselves, in their results, were a warn- 
ing against further Government meddling with business. 
As the stick-stirring of Government in business dough 
(no pun!) is abated, it is obvious that some element of 
recovery is again noticeable in consumer-goods indus- 
tries. Apparently, therefore, those early depression 
economists who sought to prime the pump by starting 
with the capital-goods industries may have been mis- 
taken and it might have been better had the effort been 
made first with the consumer-goods industries. However 
that may now be, a change in the attitude of business 
men has occurred and they are certainly less pessimistic 
about the future. Also, there is apparently less fear 
of stifling regulation on the part of both manufacturer 
and consumer. The capital vs. labor status seems nearer 
sanity than was the case a year ago, while the buyer- 
seller relationship is considerably improved. 


tbe insurance men, in particular, these be healthful 
signs. With the shadow of fear passing from the 
face of capital, investment opportunities and potential 
returns improve, and life insurance portfolio officials, 
with millions daily to invest, can see a break in the 
clouds. I don’t mean that the sun is shining yet; merely 
that there is less darkness. With regard to the improve- 
ment in buyer-seller conditions, it is axiomatic that if 
the public returns to a purchasing mood, all will benefit 

insurance together with the rest. The management 
lessons which have been learned under the hard task- 
master of financial trouble can begin to exercise their 
salutary influence. Consolidation of needed changes can 
be effected and even the production end of life insurance 
can advance with some feeling that the applecart will not 
immediately be upset. There is a time in every business 
cycle when continued retrenchment means retreat. Life 
insurance has retrenched enough. It seems to me that 
we may well face 1939 with a strong, but cautious, op- 
timism. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. announces 
the reorganization of one of its Boston Agencies, long 
known as the Moore & Summers Agency, made necessary 
by the retirement of Robert W. Moore, Jr. Merle G. 
Summers of this firm has been appointed sole general 
agent, and the agency will be known as the Merle G. 
Summers Agency. Mr. Summers entered the service of 
the New England Mutual in 1914. During the seventeen 
years that he has been a partner, the Moore & Summers 
Agency has grown to be the largest of the seventy agen- 
cies of the company. 

The board of directors of the Provident Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia has appointed Samuel P. Quarles general 
agent in Kansas City and vicinity. Mr. Quarles became 
a member of the Provident Mutual agency in Kansas 
City in 1930 and has served as supervisor in recent years. 
He succeeds Willard Ewing, who was recently transferred 
to Chicago as head of one of the company’s agencies there. 

Louis A. LeLaurin has been appointed A¢tna Life Insur- 
ance Co. general agent for the state of Kentucky with 
headquarters at Louisville, according to an ~ennouncement 
by S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the company. The 
appointment will take effect January 1, 1939. Mr. Le- 
Laurin has been assistant general agent for the J. Stenley 
Edwards agency of the 4%tna Life at Denver, Co-o., since 
January 1, 1936. 

Robert R. Reno, Jr., C.L.U., has been appointed agency 
manager at Chicago for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He succeeds Robert Gottschall, who was recently 
appointed director of agencies. Mr. Reno has been asso- 
ciated with the Equitable Society in Chicago since 1920, 
and has been assistant manager since 1927. 

J. Y. Hemilton, agency director of the New York Life 
at Sioux City, Iowa, for the past twelve years, has lately 
become agency director at Louisville, Ky., being succeeded 
at Sioux City by A. J. Wilson, formerly agency organizer 
at Chicago. 

Henry Phillips, for the past twenty-two years general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life at Syracuse, has 
resigned, effective December 31, to retire from active 
service. Henry M. Files, special agent for the company 
in the Roswell H. Pickford general agency at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, will succeed Mr. Phillips. 

Veith and Lowenstein, general agents of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life at St. Louis, have appointed John J. 
Steger as associate general agent. Entering life insurance 
in 1920 with the St. Louis Ordinary Department of Pru- 
dential, Mr. Steger rose to the position of assistant man- 
ager. In 1927, he joined Chester O. Fischer, then general 
agent for Massachusetts Mutual, as supervisor, becoming 
assistant general agent a few years later. 

Harry T. Wright, associate agency manager of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society at Chicago, is the leading indi- 
vidual producer for that company for the first ten months 
of the year. Mr. Wright’s business has totaled over 
$1,500,000. 

William Munson, a leading producer for the State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Co. at Newark, N. J., was honored at 
a luncheon given recently by State Agent Fred Lieberich, 
Jr., on the occasion of Mr. Munson’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the company. 

The E. W. Hughes agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Chicago has leased 821 additional square feet of 
space, giving it practically an entire floor in the 1 North 
LaSalle Building. In the year and a half since Mr. Hughes 
came to Chicago he has built the agency to a point where 
it ranked third in October among all Massachusetts Mu- 
tual agencies, being topped only by New York City and 
the State of California. 
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DEATHS 


Charles S. Younger, president and general counsel of 
the Co-operative Life Insurance Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
and former superintendent of insurance, died November 
29. 

Edward I. Welkley, 54, assistant auditor of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., died November 17. 

Vesper C. Brown, 52, for the past five years general 
agent of the Security Life & Trust Co. at Shelby, N. C., 
died November 22. ; 

Nikolaus Hargarten, 70, who retired in 1933 as assistant 
superintendent for the Prudential of Newark at Milwau- 
kee after being in the insurance business twenty-eight 
years, died November 20. 

John A. Trumble, 63, former general agent of the 


Guaranty Life of Davenport at Lincoln, Neb., died No- 
vember 25. 

M. P. Lavelle, 75, veteran Bankers Life of Iowa sales- 
man in the Montana agency, died at his home in Butte 
November 10. 

H. E. Gates, consulting manager of the London, On- 
tario, branch of the Canada Life Assurance Co. 


JUDICIAL 


The Missouri Supreme Court on November 19 denied 
rehearing to Theodore Rassieur and Frank Pace, attorneys 
for the defunct Continental Life of St. Louis, who sought 
to have their claim for attorneys fees amounting to $35,- 
000 placed on a preferred basis. The high court in Sep- 
tember ruled the fees were merely general claims. 


Four Officials Speak 














At Newark Congress 


Four officials of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, together 
with Grant L. Hill, superintendent of 
agencies for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, spoke at the annual sales con- 
gress of the Northern New Jersey As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, held 
on Dec. 1 at the Mutual Benefit Audi- 
torium, Newark. 

They included: Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual at Chicago and national 
vice-president; Harry T. Wright, as- 
sociate agency manager for the 
Equitable Society at Chicago and na- 
tional secretary; Grant Taggart, 
agent for the California-Western 
States Life at Cowley, Wyo., and 
John A. Witherspoon, general agent 
for the John Hancock Mutual at Nash- 
ville, national trustees. 


Agency Prestige 
In his address entitled “Action,” 
Mr. Zimmerman outlined the objec- 
tives of the association’s 1938-39 ad- 
ministration, driving home the plan to 
“bring to the agent the prestige to 
which he is justly entitled because of 


The end of a year always brings a “Check up”. Well, I've checked 
up, and | find that 1938 has been good to me, and I'm proud to 
be a representative of Bankers Life of Nebraska. The cooperation 
and help I've had from my company has made it possible for me 
to say “Merry Christmas” and really mean it. 

My prospects for 1939 are bright, and you can bet that when 
another year rolls around I'll be right here saying Merry Christmas 
again. That's traditional with Bankers Life of Nebraska 


Bankers Life 


the part he plays in the social and 
economic life of his community and 
the nation.” 

The tactics of the close formed the 
major part of Mr. Zimmerman’s talk. 
“Checking the records of a great num- 
ber of men,” he said, “I have found 
a very definite weakness in closing the 
‘see me later’ prospects. In other 
words, the second and third closing 
interviews are much less effective in 
the case of our men than was the first. 
The percentage of closes on second 
and third closing interviews is less 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


x Nebraska 


HOME OFFICE - LINCOLN 


than half that on the first.” 
Mr. Wright, in his talk on “Counter- 
acting Current Sales Resistance,” em- 
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phasized the importance of getting in- 
formation quickly and unobtrusively- 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


URING these December days we are chiefly waiting 
D —no, not for Christmas—but for January, when 
the real effects of the recent elections upon Congress 
and upon the Administration’s legislative program will 
first appear, particularly in President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress on January 3 and in the reaction to it. 
While rearmament is likely to occupy first place, other 
matters now being considered by the Administration are 
railroad rehabilitation, changes in the Wagner labor 
relations act, tax revision and amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Government spending is ex- 
pected to continue at a high level through 1939, with the 
familiar pump-priming idea of stimulating industry 
either directly through public construction or indirectly 
through increasing the people’s purchasing power. (But 
it cannot be pointed out too often that pump-priming is 
not the normal way of pumping, just a way of starting 
it.) At the same time it may be noted that the Treasury 
Department’s December 15 financing is raising the public 
debt to the record level of $39,300,000,000, but the in- 
terest rates have been so reduced that the present total 
interest charge of slightly over a billion dollars is about 
the same as for the total debt of $22,350,000,000 in 1923. 


a 


HE forecast of government spending appeared not 

only in a recent statement by Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the board of governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, but also from Isador Lubin, Federal 
commissioner of labor statistics, who last week was the 
first witness before the new “monopoly committee,” offi- 
cially the Temporary National Economic Committee. 
After hearing other witnesses who also surveyed the 
general field, the committee on Monday of this week dug 
into its problems by querying leaders of the automotive 
industry on the use and control of patents in that 
business. 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
a ended Nov. 26 and Dec. 3, 1938, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 

Nov. 26 Dec. 3 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 141.83 141.13 140.18 140.73 


f eerere 24.19 23.61 22.86 22.96 
100 stocks ..... 106.54 105.88 104.99 105.40 
30 bonds ..... 86.81 86.89 86.37 86.48 


ot: 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 
1 point last week to 60.5 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, ascribing it partly to lighter orders 
as year-end inventory time approaches. However, an 
unexpected demand from the railroads has appeared. 


%: 


HE cotton market continued weak last week; liquida- 

tion, increased hedge selling and uncertainty over the 
government crop control program all contributed to send 
cotton prices down for net losses of 31 to 33 points. 
Wheat prices suddenly rallied in the latter part of last 
week, advancing % to 15% cents on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, following reports that negotiations for large 
sales to Great Britain were progressing. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 
a 6 
The Colonial patriot, George Wash- 
ington, said, “To prepare for war is 
the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace.” 
This suggests to the parents: To pre- 
pare for death, is the most effectual 
means of preserving the family. 


Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fiela 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are uipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 











GROUP INSURANCE 


A $300,000 group policy on employees of the Pan At- 
lantic Steamship Co., subsidiary of the Waterman Line, 
has been written by E. E. Fields, Mobile, Ale., agent for 
the Protective Life of Birmingham. 

Gunther Wolff, Inc , of Wiliiamsport, Pa., in the hosiery 
dyeing and finishing business, has provided employees 
with approximately $55,000 life insurance, supplemented 
by sickness and accident benefits, under a group plan, 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on a co-operative 
basis, the employees sharing the cost. 

Red Star Stezemship Co., Inc., New York City, has se- 
cured from the Prudential of Newark, a group life policy 
involving a total of $86,750 insurance covering fifty-six 
employees. 
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EQUITABLE LEADER 





Harry T. Wright 


Harry T. Wright, associate agency 


manager at Chicago for the Equitable 
Society, is the leading producer for 


that company in point of new business 
for the first ten months of the year, 
it is announced. His new business in 
that time has totaled over $1,500,000 
and has been written on 146 lives. Mr. 
Wright has written more than $1,000,- 
000 worth of new business annually 
for sixteen straight years. 
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Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Answering a Timely Demand! 


Term to 65—Level Premiums 


One Year Term—Renewable 


Two new Term insurance contracts now available that 
will help you to offer clients protection formerly unavail- 


able. 


Literature and Rates on Request 


Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








Prudential’s Salary 
Allotment Plan 

Small business concerns are joining 
the ranks of larger organizations in 
adopting life insurance protection for 
their wage earners. 

An announcement recently made 
from the home offices of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, 
at Newark, N. J., indicates that four- 
teen employers have acquired salary 
allotment insurance for their work- 
ers. In each instance the firm employs 
fewer than 100 workers. 

The workers acquiring the coverage 
are connected with the following or- 


ganizations located throughout the 
country: 

Burrs Meat Market, Peoria, IIl.; 
Bernalillo Mercantile Co., Grants, 
N. M.; Soy Bean Processing Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa; Alton Laundry 
Co., Alton, Ill.; McDonough Hosiery 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Milne Hosiery 
Mills, Cleveland, Tenn.; Associated- 
Retail Credit Bureau, St. Louis; 
Laher Spring-Tire Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Alford Brothers, Gloster, Ga.; 
Mohana Electrical Co., Houma, La.; 
Miami Parts & Spring Co., Inc., 
Miami, Fla.; Ford Paint and Varnish 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Transport 
Motor Co., Spokane, Wash. 





FIVE STAR MEN 


One man out of every four with whom an agent’s contract was consummated 
in the first five years of this Company’s history (1906 to 1911) is still with 
this Company, and is actively producing new business. 

The following full-time Ohio representatives have now served this Company 


for an average of twenty-eight years: 





E. P. Tice Columbus 
H. P. Jeffers Columbus 
E. O. Mowrer Akron 
K.1. Dickerson Newark 

J. D. Rees Columbus 
0. J. Dodge Delta 

L. U. Mechem Bethesda 
E. C. Roberts Canton 

H. S. Foote Geneva 

S. B. Garwood Columbus 


W. T. Trump 

H. H. Neptune 
W. B. Baughman 
P. L. Van Atta 


Dayton 

Lorain 

New Concord 
New Lexington 


C. E. Schaad Marion 

B. F. Carter Columbus 
W. E. Hitchcock Cleveland 

S. L. Yochum Camden 

C. W. Stillson Youngstown 
D. A. Watson Cumberland 


The above representatives have paid for millions of persistent business, show- 


ing an exceedingly low mortality. 


In October this group materially aided their Company in making the largest 


monthly Net Gain of life insurance in force recorded in the past six years. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Novel Entertainment at 
N.Y. Managers’ Banquet 


banquet of the Life 
Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York, Inc., held Wednesday 
night, December 7, at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, featured a novel 
form of post-prandial diversion, the 
first annual gridiron entertainment, 
sponsored by and produced under the 
direction of the members of the as- 


The annual 


ficials, 20 general agents from outside 
New York City and 100 assistant man- 
agers and supervisors from member 
agencies in the metropolitan area, 
were the following life insurance com- 
pany presidents: Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Metropolitan Life; Carl Heye, Guar- 
dian Life of America; Franklin 
D’Olier, Prudential; Thomas E. Love- 
joy, Manhattan Life; Bradford H. 
Walker, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, and Lawrence M. Cathles, 


Ford Agency, Equitable, 
Honors John A. Silver 


Forty-four agents of the Martin T. 
Ford general agency, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at 225 West 34th 
Street, New York, participated in a 
one-day drive on Nov. 14 that netted 
$507,000 in business. The drive hon- 
ored John A. Silver, assistant agency 
manager, and was sponsored by Mrs. 
Leanora B. Licht, associate general 














North American Reassurance. 

Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential man- 
ager and president of the association, 
opened the evening’s activities with a 
of presentation of 


sociation. This was but one of a num- 
ber of activities that made the day 
a busy and successful one. 

A business meeting, from 2.30 to 6 
P.M., was marked by addresses of the 
following well-known speakers: John 
C. Elliott, Penn Mutual general agent 
of Newark, on “Supervising Super- 


brief ceremony 


visors”; W. Ross Harper, Aetna gen- 
eral agent of Philadelphia, on “Fi- 
nancing Agents,” and Harold L. Tay- 
lor, of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. An open forum on the 
subject followed each address. 
Among the 400 attending the ban- 
quet, in addition to 70 home office of- 


company 
honor, Mr. 


complete 


festivities. 


presidents 
Eubank let the 
performers shoulder the burden of en- 
tertainment. This they did with such 
that the 
entertainment is undoubtedly going to 
prove an essential part of the annual 


success 


gavels to the past presidents: 
S. Myrick, Edward W. Allen, Harry 
Gardiner and Clifford L. McMillen. 
Beyond a brief introduction of the 
guests of 


and 


agent. 

Nov. 14 marked the eleventh anni- 
versary of Mr. Silver’s association 
with the agency. His first insurance 
contact was with the Travelers in 
Winnipeg, Canada, as assistant in the 
-ashier’s department. Prior to join- 
ing the Ford agency he was office and 
production manager of the Leo D. 
Landau agency of the Guardian Life, 
and assistant manager of the D. B. 
Adler agency, Penn Mutual. 

Fifty-seven applications were sub- 
mitted in the drive, with over 80 per 
cent on life insurance plans. A signed 
testimonial was presented to Mr. 
Silver at the Nov. 14 meeting. 


Julian 


member- 


gridiron 








WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 


ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 
Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Loans Nov. 5 ment 
On Farm Property...........+--+see00: $479,431 2.51 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,390,716 7.29 
EE cn bS dds een ede rescence sceanbec $1,870,147 9.80 
Railroad Securities 
tT ctuvccbwenehecceyen pete ncnedtans $102,726 54 
PE” necawstveasedteetcncesed beSeeent 7,928 03 
SO ee eee $110,653 57 


Public Utility Securities 





ns ch cheSs Shee ee heoeS eens Season $12,965,581 67.94 
DEEL ~ doe 006 dbd550S0006060066684660080 26,000 14 
TE step bbnnttedd bebe than ceeenai $12,991,581 68.08 
Gevernment Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. 
REED TIED -sccccccdvcecdcctccecene 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. ~~ ...... iwtie 
State, County, Municipal............... $2,090,392 10.95 
Total $2,090,392 10.95 
Misce!laneous Securities 
DT c<ebnecbaGwthadeeti<6eecesahesads $2.022,765 10.60 
Stocks eeeeseesesesesees 
WE Ras ace ones $2,022,765 19.89 
Recapitulation 
OS ee eee $17,181,463 90.02 
CE in eh Oe eee Wh ‘ ; 33,928 18 
Loans ..... i omish wetiterc Snugemaaaks 1,870,147 9.80 
, $19,085,538 100.00 





INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 


Mutual 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
Nov. 12 


$332,334 
1,178,340 


$1,510,674 


$22,923 
$2,312,601 


$2,312,601 


$500,000 


2,843,675 


$3,343,675 
$19,000 
$19,000 


$5,698,199 


$7,208,873 


and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
to Invested to Invested to 
Total Week Total Week Total 
Invest- Frding Invest- Ending Invest- 

ment Nov. 19 ment Nov. 26 ment 
4.61 $497,712 8.02 $495,297 92% 
16.35 2,643,012 42.58 1,027,971 t¥a In 
20.96 $3,140,724 50.60 $1,523,268 28.39 
31 $810,030 13.05 $21,803 41 
“ee ay | 23,100 .43 
31 $810,030 13.05 $44,903 84 
32.08 $1,108,463 17.86 $495,699 9.24 
32.08 $1,108,463 17.86 $495,699 9.24 
6.94 $809,251 13.04 $1,501,602 27.99 
er i en er 54,175 1.01 
39.45 313,513 5.05 1,717,010 32.01 
46.39 $1,122,794 18.09 $3,272,787 61.01 
-26 $25,000 .40 $28,000 52 
.26 $25,000 40 $28,000 52 
79.04 $3,066,287 19.40 $3,818,289 71.18 
sans é.weea® yA 23,100 43 
20.96 3,140,724 50.60 1,523,268 28.39 
100.00 $6,207,011 100.00 $5,364,657 100.00 
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With The Editors 


T. N. E.C. Hearing 


Blew insurance men, following 
with interest the preliminary 
hearings of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, 
which is the up-stage term for 
what newspaper headlines call 
the “monopoly probe,” can view 
with satisfaction the trend and 
tone so far taken. 

In so far as the economists and 
statisticians attached to the study 
are concerned, their attitude 
seems to be a scholarly one, their 
approach impartial, their con- 
duct seemly. So far the promised 
avoidance of “witch burning” 
has materialized. It would ap- 
pear that the study may take 
months, even years. It would 
seem to hold out the prospect of 
being a prolonged anatomy les- 
son of American business. 

Such a study is probably in 
order. We are yet to have a con- 
sidered and careful diagnosis of 
what happened to us in 1929—or 
since, for that matter. Most of 
the political to-do in the past six 
years has been over temporary 
measures of recovery and relief 
—pure stop-gaps. We don’t ac- 
tually know how we succeeded 
in pulling away as far as we have 
from the recent depression; we 
don’t really know how to stave 
off another one if we saw it 
coming. 

As far as the monopoly phase 
of the study is concerned (and 
the scope seems to go far beyond 
that single concept) it begins to 
be apparent that size is not of 
itself a crime. An objective 
study might very well reveal that 
in many businesses, life insur- 
ance among them, large units are 











PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 


yt public relations program for legal 
reserve life insurance that has been in 
the cooking for many months came closer 
to realization during the Waldorf-Astoria 
sessions of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents when an organization 
committee was formed and plans made 
for a succession of conferences during 
the next thirty to sixty days. 

A study is to be made of ways and 
means of assuring a better public under- 
standing of life insurance and its ser- 
vices. The organizing committee is com- 
posed of the following executives: 

Chairman, Frazar Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.., 
Hartford; vice-chairman, Arthur F. Hall, 
president, Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; W. Howard Cox, 
president, Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., Cincinnati; Walter W. Head, presi- 
dent, General American Life Insurance 
Co., St. Louis; R. D. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York City; Julian 
Price, president, Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.., 
New York City. 








desirable from almost every 
standpoint. At any rate, the pre- 
liminary researches have not set 
the stage for a swift trial and 
conviction of any businesses or 
institutions on the childish 
ground that they are just too 
darned big. 

Business is both contributing 
to, and learning from, this study 
of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. And we still 
think that President Parkinson’s 
suggestion that government mo- 
nopolies be included in the probe 
is very much to the point. 


Dividend Distribution 


HE two day meeting of the 

Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, which preceded the 
chief executives’ sessions at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York last week, marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
group and also a new high in 
point of general interest. One 
of the features of the meeting 
was the address on “The Dis- 
tribution of Divisible Surplus in 
the Light of Present Economic 
Conditions,” by Wm. Marshall 
Bullitt. 

Mr. Bullitt was not at all opti- 
mistic about the prevailing sys- 
tem of dividend payments. He 
sees the “long range” viewpoint 
out of line with the experience 
of the past decade and suggests 
that it might be well for invest- 
ment officials to decide how 
much to put into contingency 
reserves each year and then to 
distribute as dividends as much 
as is left available and without 
concern as to what the next 
company is paying. 

Without discussing the right 
or wrong of Mr. Bullitt’s opin- 
ions on this subject, we feel con- 
fident that the competition be- 
tween companies, as well as the 
nature and character of sales- 
minded agency executives, will 
preclude a friendly acceptance 
of his suggestions. Which is not 
to say, by any means, that the 
well-known conservatism of life 
insurance men is being lessened 
in the face of falling interest 
rates and investment losses, but 
rather that the “long range” is 
still calculated to even up much 
of the losses. 
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HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, 
National Association 
of Life 


Underwriters 





A recent informal snapshot of Mr. Johnson 





OLGAR JOSEPH JOHNSON was born in Middletown, 

Connecticut, on August 4, 1896, the son of Joseph and 
Hannah E. Johnson. A year later the Johnsons moved to New 
Britain, Connecticut. When Holgar was eleven years old, his 
father died, leaving his mother with four boys. 

Mr. Johnson attended the New Britain schools and Mt. Her- 
mon Preparatory School in Massachusetts. He was always 
interested in people and in doing things. He was the pitcher 
for the baseball team in his grade school days. At the age of 
sixteen he organized the Good Government Club of New 
Britain, which was affiliated with the YMCA. During the 
summers he went camping with the boys and served as camp 
leader. 

When he had completed his high school education, Mr. 
Johnson entered the University of Pittsburgh, and by means 
of part time employment earned enough to cover his college 
expenses. During his freshman year, the United States entered 
the World War, and he enlisted in the navy. After the war 
ended, he returned to the University and was graduated from 
the College with an A.B. degree in 1922. He immediately 
entered the life insurance business in Pittsburgh; served as 
agent and supervisor for four years and then was called to the 
home office of his company as assistant superintendent of 
agencies in which capacity he remained for two years. Then, 
on May I, 1928, he assumed the leadership of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company's Pittsburgh Agency, and from scratch 
he has developed in the past ten years an agency which last 
year produced 9!/2 millions of new business. 

Mr. Johnson has been active in life underwriters association 
activities ever since he entered the life insurance business. He 
has served as president of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association, president of the Pennsylvania State Association, 
trustee of the National Association, and is at present a direc- 
tor of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. During his 
many years of national and local association activity, Mr. 
Johnson has been chairman of practically all the important 
committees. Last year he was elected vice president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters and in September 
of this year he was elevated to the presidency of that organiza- 
tion, the highest honor a field man can attain in the life in- 
surance business. 
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Why Acacia Agents Enjoy Unusual 
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FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Acacia offers: 
I. First Year Commissions 
II. Monthly Income 
III. Quality Bonus 
IV. Disability Benefits 
V. Death Benefits 

VI. Retirement Privileges. 

Acacia’s Opportunity Contract is a 
distinctly different plan of compensa- 
tion, years removed from the experi- 
mental stage. 

It makes an agent’s 
ular. 

It gives greater reward for quality 
business. 

It helps an agent increase his income, 
even in depression years. 

It eliminates the agent’s fears about the 
financial future of himself and family. 

This contract puts a premium on per- 
manency of employment and offers an 
incentive to build on quality business. 
Earnings do not decrease in later years 
as they would under the usual renewal 
contract; instead, an Acacia agent in- 
creases his compensation every time he 
adds $25,000 to his insurance in force. 

An agent working under an ordinary 
renewal contract has two handicaps—an 
automatic decrease in renewal commis- 
sions every year after the tenth, and less- 


income more reg- 





ened earnings in later life through de- 
creased production because of reduced 
activity. 

Instead of having to contemplate the 
position in which he would ordinarily 
find himself as a result of these two 
handicaps, an Acacia agent can look for- 
ward to a steadily increasing monthly 
income and a substantial competence for 
his old age, aided and encouraged by the 
Company through reduced production 
requirements at sixty and again at sixty- 
five. 

Passing years do take their toll, and 
lessened physical energy 1s reflected in 
decreased earnings. 

Acacia realizes this fact and helps the 
agent solve his old-age problem. 

He can participate in a voluntary and 
mutually-contributory retirement plan. 

He is safeguarded in his daily work 
against the ever-present hazard of per- 
manent or even temporary total dis- 
ability. 

His family is assured of the continu- 
ance of income for a period of years 
after his death. 

Everything possible has been done to 
lessen worry or concern about the future, 
thereby enabling the agent to work with 
maximum effectiveness. 


Acacia is proud of this great forward step—increased compensation, 
permanency of employment and security in old age, through the Acacia 


Opportunity Contract. 


It is all described in an interesting booklet 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WituiaM Montcomery, President 
Branches in Sixty Principal Cities. Home Office, Washington, D. C. 
CHARTERED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1869 
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